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The  conventioiii 
The  paverage.  j 


From  San  Francisco  to  Dallas,  the  USA  TODAY  team  of  editors,  -  . 
T  reporters  arid' photographers  brings  the  people,  the  issues  and  the  color  of 
the  conventions  home  to  3.7  million  readers.  And  it’s  just  the  beginning. 


awards  here.  But  we’re  even  prouder  of  the  work 
our  people  are  doing  now— and  looking  forward 
to  competitions  to  come. 

After  all,  an  award  is  more  than  just  a  certificate 
or  a  statue.  It’s  tangible  proof  that  your  professional 
peers  nor/ce— and  think  you’re  doing  a  good  job,  too. 

And  that  just  may  be  the  biggest  award  of  them  all. 


When  a  reporter  wins  an  award,  it  reflects  nicely 
on  the  individual. 

But  when  your  reporters  win  22  awards  in  a 
single  year,  we  think  that’s  an  achievement  of  the 
first  magnitude— with  reflected  glory  for  the 
entire  organization. 

We’re  proud  to  list  our  winners'  names  and  recent 


Tim  Schick— Second  place,  Hearst 
Annual  awards,  spot  news. 

Bill  Heller— Second  place, 
investigative  reporting,  national 
AP  sports  competition. 

Jim  McDonald— honorable  mention, 
national  AP  sports  competition. 

Staff  of  the  Knickerbocker  News. 
Honorable  Mention,  Annual 
Hearst  Awards,  spot  news. 

Gerard  Bray— Honorable  mention. 
Annual  Hearst  Awards,  Business/ 
Finance. 

Stephen  Frank— National  Second 
Prize,  American  Osteopathic 
Association,  news  story. 


Nancy  Connell— First  place.  New 
York  Publishers  Association. 

Bob  McManus— First  place.  New 
York  Publishers  Association. 

Arnold  LeFevre— First  place,  feature 
photography.  New  York  Publishers 
Association. 

Arvis  Chalmers— First  place.  New 
York  UPI,  spot  news. 

John  Klucina— First  place.  New  York 
UPI,  spot  news. 

Eric  Freedman— First  place.  New 
York  UPI,  spot  news.  Second  place. 
New  York  State  Bar  Association 
Media  Awards. 

Ralph  Martin— First  place.  New 
York  UPI,  columns. 


Linda  Somberg— Golden  Apple 
Education  contest,  NYS  United 
Teachers  Award. 

Dan  Davidson  —  First  place.  National 
Education  Writers  award. 

Paul  Kniskem— First  place  for  both 
sports  and  spot  news  photos.  New 
York  UPI  contest. 

John  Runfola—  First  place 
in  continuing  coverage.  New 
York  State  Bar  Association 
Media  Awards. 

Use  Bang-Jensen— First  place.  New 
York  UPI,  for  spot  news. 

Ralph  Cipriano— First  place.  New 
York  Publishers  Association  Award. 


NOBODY  COVERS  NEW  YORK’S  CAPITAL  LIKE 

NEW  YORICS  CAPI1AL  NEWSPAPERS 


TIMES  UNION 
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A  lot  of  people  think  the  death  penalty  will  stop  murder.  Others  think 
capital  punishment  is  social  suicide. 

Like  most  news  stories,  the  issue  is  very  complex.  That’s  why  you  should 
watch  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour  every  weeknight.  News  stories  get  the 
time  they  deserve.  The  time  you  deserve.  You  get  more  facts.  You  hear  different 
sides.  Most  important,  you  get  the  analysis  you  need  to  understand  the  issues 
behind  the  stories. 

Major  funding  for  The  MacNeil/Lehrer  NewsHour  is  provided  by  AT&T, 
the  national  corporate  underwriter. 

The  MacNeil/Lehrer  ^ 

NEWSHOUR  i 

Weeknights  on  Public  TV  ^ 


Producad  by  WNET/13.  NY.  WETA.  Wash..  D.C  .  and  MacNtil-Lahrar-Gannatt  Prod  Pundad  by  ATAT.  Pubhc  Iblavitior)  Stations,  and  CPB.  C  ATCT  t964 
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Times  staffers  installing  new  Harris  inserters. 


MAKING  NEWSPAPERS 
AN  EVEN  BETTER  BUY. 

The  loss  of  potential  newspaper  advertising  revenue 
to  marriage  or  shared  mail  represents  one  of  the 
greater  challenges  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Last 
year,  newspapers  saw  their  1983  relative  share  of 
market  fall  to  competitive  media.  Without  decisive 
remedial  action,  many  publishers  anticipate  a  further 
deterioration  of  this  situation. 

In  response  to  advertisers  considering  shared  mail, 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
have  invested  in  a  comprehensive  upgrading  of  their 
production  facilities.  \Vith  new  insertion  capabilities, 
these  newspapers  can  now  offer  total  inserting 
flexibility  on  any  day  of  the  week,  have  eliminated  all 
preprint  surcharges  and  can  extend  frequency  discount 
rates  to  high  volume  preprint  advertisers. 

To  contend  effectively  with  subsidized  third-class 
mail,  newspapers  must  offer  far  more  than  realistic, 
competitive  pricing.  They  must  provide  the  finest 
printing  quality,  and  the  highest  audience  penetration, 
augmented  by  a  vehicle  that  provides  total  market 
coverage. 

Newspapers  must  also  win  back  the  confidence  of 
retailers.  Recently  the  Times  and  Independent  won 
first  prize  in  an  Editor  &  Publisher/INPA  contest  for  a 
research  study  comparing  the  advertising  effectiveness 
of  newspapers  and  direct  mail,  in  an  eight-day  field 
survey  of  5,485  Sears  shoppers  in  Pinellas  County, 
newspapers  were  found  to  be  eight  times  more 
effective  than  direct  mail. 

“By  doing  these  things,  we  have  sent  a  clear 
message  to  our  advertisers,”  said  Times-Independent 
Advertising  Director  Leo  L.  Kubiet,  “you  can  do 
business  with  us  as  competitively  and  as  effectively  as 
with  any  other  medium  in  the  marketplace.” 
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AUGUST 

23-25 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual 

Convention.  Canaan  Valley  State  Park,  Davis.  W.  Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

6-8 — New  England  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Mountain  View  House,  Whitefield,  N.H. 

9- 12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Summer  Meeting, 

Montauk  Yacht  Club  &  Inn,  Montauk,  N.Y. 

13-15 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge, 
Branson,  Mo. 

13-15~Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Annual  Convention,  Vance  Tyee  Motor  Inn,  Olympia,  Wash. 

13-15 — Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual 

Conference.  Airport  Marriott  Hotel, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

13- 16— New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Hidden  Valley  Resort,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.Y. 

14- 15— Maine  Press  Association,  Fall  Conference,  Sonesta  Hotel,  Portland. 

14-16— Maryland/Delaware  District  of  Columbia.  Summer 

Convention,  Sheraton  Fountainebleu,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

16-20 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern 

Regional.  Hilton  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 21 — Allied  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Tacoma. 

20-22— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Reno. 

20-22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall 

Meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

20-22— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention 

and  Trade  Show,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur,  III. 

22-26 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers’  Association.  Annual 

Meeting,  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Quebec. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Convention  and 

Show,  MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno. 

30/10-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association.  Fall  Convention, 

Sheraton  Islander  Inn.,  Newport.  R.l. 

OCTOBER 

7-10— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
Western  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel  and  Tennis  Club, 
Newport  Beach.  Calif. 

10- 13 — American  Medical  Writers  Association,  Annual, 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

10- 14 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle. 

11- 14 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference. 

Marriott  Hotel,  Copley  Place.  Boston. 

14-17- Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Hotel  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

SeminarsI  Workshops/Clinics 

SEPTEMBER 

4-11/9— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies, 

Management  Program  —  Graduate  Students,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
10-12— ANPA/Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Labor  Relations  Seminar,  Marriott  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

12- 14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

Classified  Clinic,  Hotel  Hershey.  Hershey,  Pa. 

16-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  for  Weeklies, 
Reston,  Va. 

16- 21 — American  Press  Institute,  Editorial  Page  Editors 

and  Writers,  Reston.  Va. 

17- 21— ANPA,  Newspaper  Color  Separation  Techniques, 

Reston,  Va. 

17- 21 — ANPA,  Development  Workshop.  Holiday  Inn,  Lake 

Shore  Drive.  Chicago. 

18- 19— United  Nations  Association,  Annual  Editors'  Seminar, 

United  Nations,  New  York  City. 


j^ptprsburg  iHimps 
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13  ‘‘ZIP+4  codes 

^idllsave 

Pacific  Gas  & 

Electric  CompaiQr 

^200,000  this  year.” 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  SEE  HOW  YOUR  COMPANY  CAN  SAVE,  TOO. 


PG&E  was  one  of  the  first  con^nies 
to  convert  to  ZlP+4  codes — the  Postal 
Service'^  9-diglt  system  for  First-Class 
Mail?  Now  its  once-a-month  mailing  to  4 
million  customers  is  made  at  considera- 
»-  bie  savings.  “About  $18,000  a  month,” 
Mir.  Bankard  explained,  “is  purely  ZIP+4 
savings.  ThatS  on  top  of  our  Presort 
saving.” 

As  for  the  conversion,  “we  contracted 
'  ^  -It  out.  And  got  it  done  for  less  than  ex- 
^f^spected.  All  the  conversion  costs  will  be 
paid  back  in  only  3  months.” 

Find  out  how  the  ZIP+4  program  can 
work  for  you.  Complete  this  coupon.  For 
^  immediate  assistance  or  the  number  of  a 
local  postal  customer  service  repre- 
~sentattve,  call  1 800  842-9000,  ext.  365. 


Please  check  your  line  of  business: 

□  Insurance,  □  Banking,  □  Manufacturing, 

□  Securities,  □  Utilities,  □  Education, 

□  Retail,  □  Government,  □  Publishing, 

□  Service  Company,  □  Other.  And  check 
your  yearly  First-Class  Mail  volume: 

□  Up  to  10,000,  □  10,001-50,000,  □  50,001- 

100,000,  □  100,001-1,000,000,  □  1,000,0001- 

U.S.  Postal  Service,  Regular  Mail  Services  ~ 
PO  Box  2999 

VVSshington,  D.C.  20013-2999 

Name _ 

Title _ Company _ 

Address _ 

city - — 

State _ ZIP _ 


ADDRESSING  TOMORROW  TODAY. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robwt  U.  Brown,  ProsMont  Jamos  Wright  Brown 

FonNnand  C.  Taubnor,  PuMIshor  PuMIshor,  Chairman  ot  lha  Board,  1912-1959 


U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO 

The  United  States  is  less  than  four  months  away  from  its  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  unless  our  government  changes  its  mind. 

On  December  29  Washington  announced  that  this  country  would 
leave  UNESCO  at  the  end  of  this  year  because  of  its  “continued 
politicization  of  almost  every  issue,  its  attack  upon  a  free  flow  of 
communications,  and  unrestrained  budgetary  expansion.”  The  press 
of  this  country,  which  for  years  has  been  continually  frustrated  in  its 
attempts  to  uphold  the  cause  of  press  freedom  in  UNESCO  debates, 
should  have  been  pleased  but  many  news  people  thought  the  action 
too  precipitous. 

UNESCO  headquarters  in  Paris  was  “galvanized  into  action,”  as 
the  fiction  goes,  when  it  heard  that  it  was  in  danger  of  losing  25%  of  its 
total  revenue  which  represents  the  U.S.  contribution.  The  action 
became  more  pronounced  as  Britain  and  one  or  two  other  nations 
suggested  they  would  follow  suit  unless  major  changes  were  made 
particularly  in  management  and  budget. 

Director-General  Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow  took  the  first  steps 
towards  possible  reform  by  appointing  five  working  groups  to 
evaluate  procedures  and  recommend  changes.  The  last  of  those 
groups  completed  its  work  in  Paris  in  July  and  the  findings  of  all  five 
will  go  to  the  Director-General  w'ho  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  Executive  Board  of  50  states  in  September. 

Whatever  reforms  may  be  suggested,  whether  they  please  the 
U.S.  government  or  not,  cannot  be  acted  upon  or  put  into  action  prior 
to  the  general  conference  of  UNESCO  in  the  fall  of  1985.  For  this 
reason  we  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  U.S.  at  least  to  extend  the 
date  of  its  withdrawal  for  a  year  in  order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  what 
the  future  course  and  behavior  of  UNESCO  may  be. 

In  discussing  the  issue.  Freedom  House  in  New  York  cited  the 
following  reasons  for  challenging  the  decision  to  withdraw: 

A  study  of  the  withdrawal  decision  prepared  by  the  staff  of  con¬ 
gressional  subcommittees  said  the  decision  was  “met  with  near  unan¬ 
imous  regret  by  foreign  governments;”  83  U.S.  embassies  or  con¬ 
sulates  advised  against  withdrawl;  13  U.S.  government  agencies  in 
science,  education,  and  other  fields,  concluded  that  the  gains  from 
U.S.  participation  were  far  greater  than  disadvantages;  20  U.S. 
nongovernmental  agencies  in  many  diverse  fields  acknowledged  the 
need  for  reform,  but  rejected  withdrawal:  the  U.S.  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  UNESCO,  created  in  1946  by  Congress  to  advise  the 
Secretary  of  State,  voted  41  to  8  against  withdrawal — “in  the  nation¬ 
al  interest;”  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  last  year’s  general 
conference  concluded  that  most  U.S.  objectives  were  met  in  those 
UNESCO  sessions;  the  State  Department’s  own  policy  review,  seek¬ 
ing  to  defend  the  pull-out,  provided  solid  arguments  opposing  the 
withdrawal. 

If  the  U.S.  is  serious  about  improving  the  organization  it  helped 
create,  but  whose  development  has  been  allowed  to  proceed  almost 
out  of  control,  then  it  should  give  it  a  chance  and  defer  withdraw  al  for 
at  least  a  year.  We  believe  the  U.S.  can  accomplish  more  by  staying 
within  UNESCO  than  it  can  by  abandoning  it  to  Soviet  influence. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Responsibility  is  the  key 


Could  it  be  that  the  questions  posed 
by  Louis  Boccardi,  by  your  editorial 
and  James  Roper’s  story  about  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  libel  cases 
are  all  answered  by  the  one-word 
headline  of  the  cover  ad  of  the  same 
issue  (May  5)?  Responsibility. 

Responsibility  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  being  responsible  for  our  own 
actions  and  statements.  Of  being  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  our  mistakes  when  we 
make  them;  willing  to  search  for 
Truth;  not  just  “facts”  to  support  our 
preconceived  notions;  of  knowing  the 


difference  between  telling  a  story 
from  a  point  of  view  and  approaching 
a  story  from  a  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  that  is  also  the  answer  to 
the  serious  questions  posed  by  David 
Shaw  and  Michael  O’Neill  and  Robert 
Maynard  and  a  host  of  others  over  the 
past  several  years  .  .  .  “why  don’t 
they  like  us  and  why  are  libel  awards 
so  high?” 

If  we  would  spend  more  time 
analyzing  what  we  are  saying  and  how 
we  are  saying  it,  and  less  time 
trumpeting  our  assumed  First 


Amendment  rights  to  the  skies,  we 
might  just  create  an  audience  that  is 
more  sympathetic  to  our  keeping 
those  rights,  and  less  inclined  to  lay  it 
to  us  in  the  courtroom  and  public 
opinion  surveys. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
cease  to  afflict  the  comfortable.  But 
when  we  do,  we  should  be  certain  that 
our  facts  are  right,  that  we  are  not 
grinding  someone’s  axe  and  that  the 
comfortable  target  really  deserves  to 
be  afflicted.  Not  just  that  he  is  com¬ 
fortable  and  we  are  not. 

Charles  A.  Brown 
8222  Calle  Pino 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


Suggests  solution  to  impersonation  law 


In  your  June  30  issue  you  editorial¬ 
ized  that  nothing  could  be  done  about 
law  enforcement  officers 
impersonating  journalists  to  get 
information  by  lying  to  suspects.  But 
there  may  be  a  way  to  get  at  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

A  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 


decision,  U.S.  vs.  Rodgers,  held  that 
it  is  illegal  to  lie  to  law  enforcement 
officers,  a  violation  of  18  U.S. C.  1001 , 
which  prohibits  knowingly  making  a 
false  statement  in  any  matter  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  an  Equal  Protection 


clause  in  our  Constitution.  If  it  is  illeg¬ 
al  to  lie  to  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
why  isn’t  it  illegal  for  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officer  to  lie  to  a  suspect?  May¬ 
be  the  comparison  is  not  valid.  But  why 
doesn’t  someone  try  it  out? 

James  E  Aycock 
(Aycock  is  publisher,  the  Black  Moun¬ 
tain  (N.C.)  News.) 


One  element  was  omitted 


In  a  discussion  by  the  California 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  (E&P, 
June  9)  on  the  issue  of  the  role  of 
weekly  papers,  one  key  element 
seems  to  have  been  omitted. 

Although  it  is  true  that  weeklies  can 
challenge  daily  papers  on  many 
fronts,  and  should  not  be  the  dailies 
many  try  to  emulate,  weekly  papers 
ought  to  capitalize  on  their  hometown 
advantage. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  they  ought 
to  delve  deeper  than  the  dailies  into 


what  makes  their  community  tick, 
who  are  the  power  brokers,  and  in 
general  get  beneath  the  outer  skin. 

There  are  many  ways  weekly  pap¬ 
ers  can  do  a  better  job  than  their  daily 
counterparts,  but  there  is  also  one 
dampening  factor  that  often  colors  or 
affects  the  weekly  fare:  fear. 

Fear  on  the  part  of  the  editor  to 
buck  the  traditional  weekly  coverage 
and  perhaps  have  a  negative  effect  on 
circulation  and  advertising  space; 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  publisher  to 


upset  the  power  brokers  with  whom 
he  may  have  a  good  relationship. 

This  alters  the  paper’s  coverage, 
colors  the  readers’  perception  of  their 
community,  and  fails  to  teach  build¬ 
ing  reporters  about  journalistic 
responsibility. 

Most  recently  coming  from  a  paper 
where  the  editor  barred  coverage  of 
Patty  Hearst’s  relocation  to  our  com¬ 
munity,  1  know  this  can  be  the  case. 

Perhaps  the  CSNE  ought  to  discuss 
not  only  the  role  weeklies  can  play, 
but  why  they  do  not. 

Kenneth  Warren 
West  Haven,  CT. 


Another  aspect 

In  your  editorial  on  “D-Day  and 
Grenada,”  you  neglect  one  aspect  in 
comparing  the  two. 

During  the  period  of  D-Day,  we  had 
no  reporters  and  publications  in  the 
U.S.  that  would  print  a  listing  of  all 
U.S.  secret  agents,  we  had  no  report- 
•,ers  for  the  New  York  Times  going  to 
Berlin  and  reporting  all  they  were  told 
as  fact  and  we  had  no  Jane  Fondas. 

So,  in  reality,  the  Grenada  landing 
could  not  have  been  handled  the  same 
way  D-Day  was  handled  by  the  mili¬ 
tary.  Leon  Frederick 

(Frederick  is  publisher,  the  Aurora 
(Mo.)  Advertiser.) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine  has 
championed  a  free  press  since  we  began 
publishing  one  hundred  years  ago. 

As  the  basic  trade  journal  for  the  American 
newspaper  industry,  we  have  adhered  to  a 
tradition  of  high  journalistic  standards  in 
keeping  with  democratic  principles.  We  will 
continue  to  uphold  these  ideals  that  are 
inherent  in  the  foundations  of  this  nation  as 
we  embark  upon  our  second  century  of 
weekly  newspaper  reporting. 
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Battling  a  blackout 


Tiny  Idaho  daily  (circulation  2,500)  pulls  no  punches 
following  imposition  of  a  news  ban  by  a  mining  company 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  silver  mining  company  has 
imposed  a  news  blackout  on  the 
North  Idaho  Press,  charging  that  the 
tiny  Wallace,  Idaho,  daily  has  en- 
flamed  a  local  controversy  with 
“vicious”  reporting. 

Hecla  Mining  Co.  officials 
announced  July  19  ^ey  would  have  no 
further  communication  with  the  Press 
because  of  2,500-circulation  paper’s 
coverage  of  the  corporation’s 
decision  to  move  its  headquarters 


“(They  were)  just 
vicious  attacks  that  in  our 
opinion  are  not 
responsibie  journaiism.” 


from  the  economically  struggling 
town. 

“The  only  simple  statement  I’d 
make  is  this,”  Hecla  spokesman 
Elmer  Bierly  told  E&P.  “When  we 
announced  plans  to  move  our 
headquarters  to  Coeur  d’Alene,  the 
North  Idaho  Press  began  to  publish 
articles  and  editorials  of  a  very 
derogatory  nature,  both  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  company  and  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

“(They  were)  just  vicious  attacks 
that  in  our  opinion  are  not  responsible 
journalism.” 

In  its  editorials,  the  newspaper  has 
been  harsh  on  the  decision,  which  it 
calls  an  “abandonment  of  Wallace 
and  the  Silver  Valley.” 

The  newspaper,  and  many  in  the 
town  of  1,800,  were  particularly 
incensed  by  a  reported  comment  by 
Hecla  chairman  William  Griffith  that 
there  are  “better  schools  and  better 
churches  across  the  hills”  in  more 
populous  Coeur  d’Alene. 

For  its  part,  Hecla  says  it  is 


incensed  by  editorials  such  as  a  July 
12  commentary  that  said  the  company 
decided  to  move  “so  Mr.  Griffith  and 
his  new  New  Mexico  buddies  can 
bask  in  the  cultural  opportunities  of 
the  Kootenai  County  and  sashay  over 
to  the  Hayden  Lake  Country  Club 
when  the  spirit  moves  them.” 

The  news  blackout  has  not  quieted 
the  fiesty  Press. 

In  a  July  20  editorial,  the  newspaper 
offered  $100  to  the  first  Hecla 
employee  who  brought  to  the  paper 
what  it  called  the  “muzzle  memo” 
from  Hecla  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  William  A.  Griffith. 

When  that  didn’t  produce  the 
memo  after  five  days,  the  paper  upped 
the  ante  to  $250. 

The  higher  price  worked  and  in  its 
July  25th  editions  the  paper  published 
the  memo  instructing  company 
department  heads  to  cease  all  com¬ 
munications,  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  deals  with  the  Press,  its  sister 
silver  mining  trade  weekly,  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Minor,  and  the  Wallace  Printing 
Co.,  also  owned  by  the  paper. 

The  Press  also  purchased  stock  in 
Hecla  and  demanded  answers  since  it 
was  now  a  shareholder. 

“After  we  learned  that  we  were 


...the  newspaper 
offered  $100  to  the  first 
Hecia  empioyee  who 
brought  to  the  paper 
what  it  caiied  the  “muzzie 
memo”  from  Hecia 
president . . .  Wiiiiam  A. 
Griffith. 


being  shunted,  1  said  to  a  reporter, 
‘Well,  screw  ’em.  If  they’re  not  going 
to  talking  to  us  as  reporters,  let’s  see  if 
they  talk  to  us  as  shareholders.’  So  we 


ran  across  the  street  to  a  stockbroker 
and  bought  a  few  shares,”  said  editor 
and  publisher  James  A.  Hail. 

Even  then,  the  company  refused  to 
speak  to  a  reporter.  Bierly  said  the 
reporter  was  not  personally  a  stock¬ 
holder,  nor  did  he  have  power  of 
attorney. 

E)espite  the  blackout.  Hail  said,  the 
paper  has  managed  to  stay  on  top  of 


The  Press  aiso 
purchased  stock  in  Hecia 
and  demanded  answers 
since  it  was  now  a 
sharehoider. 


the  headquarters  story. 

“There  are  people  in  the  office  who 
will  speak  to  us,  but  certainly  not  dur¬ 
ing  business  hours,  and  certainly  not 
on  the  record,”  he  said. 

Hail  blamed  the  blackout  on  Hec- 
la’s  inability  to  distinguish  between 
editorial  comment  and  straight  news. 

“Hecla  is  having  a  tough  time 
extrapolating  editorial  comments, 
which  are  quite  strident,  from  news 
stories,  which  are  straight,”  he  said. 

Throughout  the  blackout,  compet¬ 
ing  papers  and  news  organizations 
have  indicated  their  support  private¬ 
ly,  but  none  have  editorialized  against 
the  information  ban.  Hail  said. 

“Verbally,  they  have  been  very 
helpful,  but  they  haven’t  given  us  any 
real  help,”  he  said. 

A  big  reason  for  the  lack  of  public 
support  by  other  members  of  the 
press.  Hail  suggested,  is  the  intense 
news  competition  in  the  area.  Though 
the  county  has  a  population  of  only 
19,000,  there  are  two  dailies,  two 
weeklies,  a  shopper  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Regional  papers  such  as  the  Spo- 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


Content  as  kittens 


Unlike  those  at  the  Democratic  convention,  print  reporters 
covering  the  Olympic  Games  had  few  complaints  about  facilities 


By  M.L.  Stein 

You  win  some,  you  lose  some. 

While  the  print  press  was  still  chafing  over  its  poor 
physical  accommodations  at  the  San  Francisco  Democratic 
National  Convention,  reporters  covering  the  Los  Angeles 
Summer  Olympics  were  generally  as  content  as  kittens. 

And  why  not?  The  space  and  facilities  at  the  Main  Press 
Center  (MPC)  at  the  monstrous  Los  Angeles  Convention 
Center  met  about  every  imaginable  need  of  editors,  report¬ 
ers  and  other  staffers  for  newspapers  and  wire  services. 

Radio  and  television  operations  were  conducted  at  the 
International  Broadcast  Center  eight  miles  away  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  although  some  broadcast  news  offices  were  in  the 
Press  Center  with  about  60  print  organizations  from 
through  the  world. 

About  9,000  journalists,  4,600  from  other  nations,  were 
accredited  for  the  Games,  but  by  the  start  of  the  games, 
only  7,000  had  picked  up  their  credentials,  according  to 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee  (LAOOC) 
officials. 


The  results  sheets  even  included 
“interview  quotes” . . . 


Those  who  did  found  the  arrangements  quite  comfort¬ 
able.  Among  the  amenities  at  the  downtown  MPC  were  an 
Electronic  Messaging  System  (EMS)  with  1 ,700  terminals 
and  a  Results  and  Information  Service  that  provided 
thousands  of  hardcopies  of  competition  results  from  sites 
scattered  over  a  4,500-square  mile  area. 

The  results  sheets  even  included  “interview  quotes” 
such  as  this  one  from  Hugo  Budinger,  coach  of  West 
Germany’s  men’s  hockey  team  after  its  victory  over 
Spain:  “This  was  a  tough  game.  We’ll  see  what  the  compe¬ 
tition  is  like  now.” 

Other  press  privileges  included  a  fleet  of  32  buses  that 
took  accredited  correspondents  to  the  various  game 
venues  strung  out  between  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

However,  several  news  organizations  also  rented  cars 
to  meet  special  transportation  needs. 

Two  press  work  areas  in  the  MPC  contained  seating  and 
tables  for  700  Journalists,  who  also  had  free  use  of  4,000 
manual  portable  typewriters. 


For  correspondents  who  were  too  tired 
to  journey  to  any  of  the  23  venues,  Sanyo 
Corp.  offered  a  press  lounge  with  31  color 
tv  sets. 


Brothers  Industries,  Inc.,  which  donated  3,000  of  the 
machines  to  the  LAOOC,  also  furnished  a  maintenance 
crew  to  fix  any  that  broke  down.  Reporters  who  carried  in 
their  own  machines  could  also  get  free  repair  work  from 

the  crew. _ 
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For  correspondents  who  were  too  tired  to  journey  to  any 
of  the  23  venues,  Sanyo  Corp.  offered  a  press  lounge  with 
31  color  tv  sets. 

Telecommunications  facilities  included  Charge-a-Call 
phone  service,  coin-operated  phones,  60  Western  Union 
international  Telex  lines,  16  off-line  Telex  perforators  and 
some  80  Xerox  telecopiers. 


‘7he  facilities  here  are  very  good,  but 
getting  interviews  is  a  real  problem,”  he 
observed. 


The  Electronic  Messaging  System,  developed  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Games  was  widely  used  by  a  number  of 
correspondents.  The  EMS,  which  could  produce  results 
and  other  statistics  about  five  minutes  after  an  event  was 
completed,  also  fielded  terminals  at  the  23  sports  venues, 
the  three  Olympic  Villages  and  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  site  of 
the  88th  session  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee 
(IOC). 

But  Byron  Yake,  AP’s  general  sports  editor,  told  E&P 
the  EMS  was  not  formatted  in  newspaper  style  and  there¬ 
fore  unusable  for  the  wire  service. 

Instead,  he  said,  AP,  UPl  and  Reuters  jointly  purchased 
their  own  results  service  at  a  cost  of  $30,()()0  each. 

Yake  added  that  AP  offered  members  and  clients  a 
special  Olympic  Wire  at  a  slight  additional  cost.  More  than 
150  AP  staffers  were  covering  the  Games,  he  noted. 

Editors  and  reporters  interviewed  by  E«&P  were  gener¬ 
ally  pleased  with  LAOOC  arrangements,  but  there  were 
some  gripes. 

UPI  assistant  managing  editor  Jack  Griffin  complained 
of  the  problem  in  obtaining  interviews  with  athletes  at  the 
tightly  guarded  Olympic  Villages. 

“1  was  at  the  Munich  Games  and  1  certainly  appreciate 
the  importance  of  security,  but  do  they  have  to  make  it  so 
tough?”  Griffin  stated.  “We  can’t  get  to  a  hometown 
athlete  for  a  feature  that  a  paper  wants.” 

The  same  complaint  was  made  by  Steffen  Haffner, 
sports  editor  of  West  Germany’s  Frankfurter  AUffemeine 
Zeilunfi. 

“The  facilities  here  are  very  good,  but  getting 
interviews  is  a  real  problem,”  he  observed.  “We  have  to 
phone  the  leader  of  the  German  team  a  day  in  advance  and 
even  then  it’s  hard  to  get  into  the  Villages.” 

LAOOC  press  spokeswoman  Amy  Quinn  said  the 
LAOOC  gave  out  press  passes  for  the  Villages,  but 
stressed  that  their  number  was  limited  by  the  IOC.  She 
reported  that  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee 
(USOC)  also  could  issue  its  own  badges  for  Village  admitt¬ 
ance. 

Griffin,  who  supervised  a  staff  of  1 10  UPlers,  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  media  buses  were  insufficient  to  entirely  meet 
the  agency’s  needs,  forcing  it  to  rent  cars  at  a  “heavy 
price.” 
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He  also  said  that  reporters’  hotels  were  supposed  to 
have  been  close  to  the  venues  "but  in  some  cases  they  are 
not  close  at  all.  We  don’t  expect  to  see  some  our  our 
people  in  the  Press  Center  at  all.  They’re  filing  from  the 
sites  by  phone  or  computer. 

Dallas  Times  Herald  sportswriter  William  "Blackie” 
Sherrod  said  the  LAOOC  "did  a  fine  job  on  everything  but 
housing.  They’ve  been  holding  our  money  since  January, 
yet  people  are  walking  in  off  the  street  and  renting  rooms 
for  $60  that  we  paid  $110  for.” 

An  expected  housing  shortage  in  Los  Angeles  did  not 
materialize,  except  for  a  few  major  hotels.  The  city’s 
hotels  and  motels  had  numerous  vacancies  in  the  first 
week  of  the  Olympics. 

Nor  did  the  area  experience  a  feared  traffic  mess.  Free¬ 
way  congestion  was  notably  absent  the  first  few  days,  a 
phenomenon  attributed  to  heavy  use  of  buses  for  transpor¬ 
tation  to  the  events. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  sports  reporter  Eric  Sondheim- 
er  found  the  LAOOC  bus  system  ideal  for  his  needs. 

"They  leave  every  15  minutes  and  communication 
facilities  are  okay  at  the  sites,”  he  asserted. 

Foreign  journalists  gave  the  Main  Press  Center  and 
venues  high  grades,  although  some  were  having  problems 
in  overseas  phone  communication. 

Lian  Xingqian,  correspondent  for  Wen  Hal Bao,  a  Shan¬ 
ghai  daily,  admitted  he  was  dazzled  by  the  MPC’s  compu¬ 
ter  facilities,  but  was  distressed  by  what  he  claimed  were 
two-to-four  hour  delays  in  phoning  his  paper. 

He  said  he  resolved  the  problem  by  having  his  editor 
telephone  him  at  his  Los  Angeles  hotel.  Lian  added  that  he 
and  one  other  reporter  from  Wen  Hui  Bao  concentrated 
almost  entirely  on  covering  China’s  231  athletes  at  the 
Games. 


Elizabeth  Doran,  who  paid  her  own  way  here  to  cover  ; 
the  Olympiad  for  the  Cork  Examiner  in  Ireland,  said  she  i 
was  impressed  by  the  press  arrangements  and  was  well 

Foreign  Journalists  gave  the  Main  Press 
Center  and  venues  high  grades,  although  j 
some  were  having  problems  in  overseas  i 
phone  communication. 

received  by  American  sports  writers. 

"The  Europeans  look  at  me  a  little  funny  though,”  she 
remarked.  "Women  sports  reporters  are  not  common  in 
Europe.” 

Ridgway  Liwena,  of  The  Times  of  Zambia,  said  he  had 
experienced  some  Telex  delays. 

"Stories  1  filed  at  night  were  not  transmitted  until  the 
following  day  and  in  three  cases  were  too  late  to  get  into 
the  paper,”  he  reported. 

Locally,  the  Olympics  were  given  a  big  play  by  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  was  running  an  "Olympics  ’84” 
of  up  to  44  pages  every  day,  in  addition  to  its  regular  sports 
section  coverage. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  on  July  30  published 
an  "Olympic  Special”  section  heavy  on  photos,  including 
one  two-page  spread  of  women  bicyclists  in  competition. 

The  Press-Telegram  in  Long  Beach,  where  four  events 
were  being  held,  came  out  with  an  "Olympics  ’84”  section 
along  with  its  regular  sports  pages,  Extra  Olympic  cover¬ 
age  was  also  provided  by  the  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles 
and  The  Register  in  Orange  County,  which  was  running 
special  sections  with  a  lot  of  color. 

Orange  County  is  the  site  of  two  venues,  Anaheim  and 
Fullerton. 


Tv  coverage  takes  heat 


Foreign  countries,  locals,  complain  that  ABC-tv 
followed  U.S.  athletes,  while  Ignoring  others 


An  alleged  "pro-American”  tilt  in  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company’s  tv  coverage  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  has  drawn  criticism  from  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  and  jabs  from  local  newspaper  critics. 

IOC  leaders,  including  its  president,  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch  of  Spain,  met  Aug.  3  with  ABC  News  and 
Sports  president  Roone  Arledge  over  the  issue. 

The  meeting  was  held  after  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  President  Peter  Ueberroth 
announced  that  Samaranch  had  sent  him  a  "stern”  letter 
noting  that  he  had  received  a  number  of  complaints  regard¬ 
ing  ABC’s  coverage  of  Olympic  events. 

"The  coverage  should  be  of  an  international  nature, 
particularly  for  the  victory  ceremonies,”  Samaranch 
wrote. 

"I  therefore  insist  that  you  take  the  necessary  action  to 
have  this  situation  rectified,  as  the  Games  belong  to  the 
whole  world.” 

Uberroth  relayed  the  message  to  Arledge  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  set  up  at  ABC’s  Hollywood  center. 

However,  after  the  meeting,  the  IOC  issued  a  statement 
in  which  it  "expressed  its  satisfaction  with  ABC  television 
production  of  the  Games  and  said  it  felt  that  international 
broadcasters  have  received  appropriate  coverage  of  the 
Olympic  Games.” 

Tom  Mackin,  ABC’s  director  of  program  information, 
told  E&P  that  Arledge  explained  to  IOC  officials  that  the 
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network  provides  a  different  feed  for  overseas  distribu¬ 
tion,  one  that  includes  "natural  sound  without  com¬ 
mentary.” 

Criticism  of  ABC’s  national  reporting  centered  around 
complaints  that  reporters  and  commentators  constantly 
emphasized  American  athletes  in  competition  and 
interviews. 

A  spokeswoman  for  ABC’s  program  department  in  Los 
Angeles  admitted  to  E«&P  Aug.  4  that  it  had  been  receiving 
100  to  150  telephone  complaints  a  day  that  the  company’s 
Olympic  coverage  was  biased  in  favor  of  United  States 
athletes. 

Earlier,  Los  Angeles  Times  television  critic  Howard 
Rosenberg  rapped  ABC  for  its  purported  chauvinism. 
"America,  America,  America.  That’s  the  way  it’s  gone  on 
ABC’s  coverage  of  the  United  States  Olympics,”  Rosen¬ 
berg  commented. 

"Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  nation’s  success  in  amassing  the 
most  gold  medals  —  the  biggest  winners  naturally  get  the 
most  attention  —  and  part  is  due  to  the  network’s  pro- 
America  slant  on  the  Games  ... 

"This  is  an  America-dominated  spectacle  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  city,  televised  by  an  American  network.  So  what  you 
get  is  America  —  and  flag  waving.” 

Rosenberg  singled  out  ABC  reporter  Anne  Simon  as 
being  a  "spokeswoman  for  ‘all  of  America’”  because  of 
(Continued  on  page  15)  _ 
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By  M.K.  Guzda 

In  much  the  same  way  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  vying  for  politic¬ 
al  superiority,  the  two  major  news¬ 
papers  in  Dallas  are  competing  for 
dominance  during  the  1984  GOP  con¬ 
vention  in  their  hometown. 

With  an  estimated  13,000  jour¬ 
nalists  descending  upon  the  second 
largest  city  of  the  Lone  Star  state,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Dallas 
Times  Herald  have  both  worked  over¬ 
time  to  show  the  visiting  press  every¬ 
thing  iix)m  the  President’s  son,  Ronald 
P.  Reagan,  to  Luciano  Pavarotti. 

The  Morning  News  (328,332  morn¬ 
ing  circulation  and  406,893  Sunday 
circulation),  started  planning  and  pre¬ 
paring  more  than  a  year  ago,  said 
marketing  director  Harold  Gaar. 

“Since  we’re  a  host  newspaper  in  a 
host  town,  we  have  looked  at  ways  to 


In  July,  the  paper  sent  the  market¬ 
ing  department  —  with  almost  30 
editorial  persons  who  covered  the 
Democratic  convention  —  to  San 
Francisco  to  learn  how  to  deal  with 
the  onslaught  of  polticos  and  out-of- 
town  journalists  trailing  them. 

The  Morning  News,  in  conjunction 
with  American  Airlines,  distributed 
complementary  copies  of  the  paper 
by  10  a.m.  to  Texas  delegates  and  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  press.  What 
started  as  200  daily  copies  increased 
to  300  by  week’s  end,  Gaar  said. 

The  same  will  be  accomplished  in 
Dallas.  The  Morning  News  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  “convention  extra,’’  published 
as  a  special  exclusively  political  after¬ 
noon  edition.  The  20-  to  24-page  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  limited  to  distribution  in 
the  convention  center  and  downtown 
area  with  late  sports  and  business 
information  as  well.  Gaar  said  the 


Ronald  P.  Reagan,  25,  will  write  a  daily  column  beginning 
one  day  before  the  convention  with  topics  ranging  from 
women’s  issues  to  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the  Reagan 
family. 


Other  special  publications  issued 
by  the  Morning  News  are  a  guide  to 
the  city  and  selected  clippings  from 
the  paper  for  delegates,  and  press 
packets  (including  the  guide)  for 
newspeople.  The  Morning  News 
library  has  been  available  to  out-of- 
town  journalists,  excepting  the  con¬ 
vention  week. 

“Since  we’re  a  host 
newspaper  in  a  host  town, 
we  have  looked  at  ways  to 
be  a  good  host  for  the 
working  Journalist,’’  Gaar 
explained. 

A  schedule  of  convention-related 
events  will  be  posted  around  the 
downtown  area  and  a  reception-like 
media  party  will  welcome  “certain” 
members  of  the  press. 

Extending  a  17-month  circulation 
drive  through  billboards,  the  Morning 
News  will  place  huge,  newspaper¬ 
reading  pachyderms  at  three  Dallas 
locations.  During  the  convention,  the 
GOP  symbol  will  replace  human  mod¬ 
els.  Headlines  on  the  newspapers  the 
elephant  will  be  reading  will 
announce  that  “Dallas  welcomes 
GOP  conventioneers,”  “City  laun¬ 
ches  week-long  open  house,”  and 
“Nobody  beats  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  in  the  morning.” 

The  same  artwork  will  be  used  for 
circulation  rack  cards  and  delivery 
bags  during  the  convention.  A  similar 
design  was  featured  on  rack  cards  and 
newspaper  delivery  bags  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention. 


Morning  News  will  use  an  alternate 
distribution  company  for  the  after¬ 
noon  extra  since  the  morning  paper  is 
not  equipped  for  such  a  task. 

As  another  highlight  of  convention 
week,  the  Morning  News  will  feature 
a  special  columnist  with  an  inside 
scoop  on  the  White  House  not  avail¬ 
able  to  journalists.  Ronald  P.  Reagan, 
25,  will  write  a  daily  column  beginning 
one  day  before  the  convention  with 
topics  ranging  from  women’s  issues 
to  a  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
Reagan  family. 


be  a  good  host  for  the  working  jour¬ 
nalist,”  Gaar  explained.  “We’re  not 
the  official  host,  but  since  it’s  in  your 
town,  you’re  looked  at  closely  by 
your  peers.” 

Marketing  and  planning  manger 
Louise  Glicksman  devoted  80%  of  her 
time  to  convention  planning  in  the 
past  half  year,  he  said.  Last  spring, 
the  paper  sent  3(X)  letters  to  newspap¬ 
ers  and  news  magazines  extending  its 
assistance,  some  background 
information  on  the  city  and  the  name 
of  an  editorial  contact  person. 


Red  carpet  for  Republicans 


In  Dallas,  iVs  the  press  courting  the  politicians 
as  the  Morning  News  and  Times  Herald  play  host  to  thousands 


Working  with  equal  ardor 
At  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  (all-day 
circulation  269,594  and  361,471  Sun¬ 
day),  the  competition  is  wooing  read¬ 
ers,  delegates  and  visiting  journalists 
with  equal  ardor. 

In  July,  the  paper  mailed  to  the 
2,254  delegates  “On  to  Dallas”  —  a 
40-page  tabloid  encapsulating  such 
convention  elements  as  local  politics, 
hotel  accommodations  and  city 
renovations.  Other  articles  featured 
women’s,  blacks’  and  youths’ 
involvement  in  politics,  as  well  as 
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labor,  big  business  and  religious 
interests. 

Times  Herald  editor  Jarrett  said  “a 
couple  thousand”  were  delivered  to 
Democratic  delegates  in  San  Francis¬ 
co  as  well. 

Already  mailed  to  delegates,  the 
Times  Herald  will  publish  a  special 
edition  of  “Westward”  in  its  Sunday, 
Aug.  19  paper.  The  56-page  four- 
color  Sunday  magazine  concentrates 
on,  (as  the  table  of  contents  reads), 
the  arts,  nightlife,  recreation  and 
shopping  in  “the  Big  D.” 

Jarrett  said  the  two  publications 
should  amply  acquaint  delegates  and 
journalists  with  both  work  and  play  in 
Dallas. 

As  with  the  Morning  News,  the 
Times  Herald  will  publish  a  special 
convention  edition  during  the  event¬ 
ful  week.  The  second  section  of  the 
Times  Herald  will  devote  12,  ad-free 
pages  daily  to  convention 
information.  The  morning  edition  of 
the  special  section  will  be  updated  for 
the  evening  edition  of  the  all-day 
paper. 

“This  is  something  you  have  to  do 
in  a  competitive  market,”  said  man¬ 
aging  editor  Larry  Tarleton.  “We 
give  a  little  extra  to  make  ourselves 
shine.” 

To  cover  the  convention,  manage¬ 
ment  will  redistribute  the  newsroom 
staff.  Business  and  sports  writers  will 
take  the  place  of  copy  editors  working 
arduously  on  the  poltical  news,  Tar¬ 
leton  explained. 


‘This  is  something  you 
have  to  do  in  a  competitive 
market”  said  managing 
editor  Larry  Tarieton.  “We 
give  a  iittie  extra  to  make 
ourseives  shine.” 


‘This  wiii  be  a  cooperative 
effort  on  every  department,” 
he  said,  adding  that  “there 
wiii  be  a  big  hit  on  the 
overtime  budget,  i 
imagine.” 

“This  will  be  a  cooperative  effort 
on  every  department,”  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  “there  will  be  a  big  hit  on  the 
overtime  budget,  1  imagine.” 

Also,  visiting  Journalists  are  wel¬ 
come  to  use  the  Times  Herald  library 
for  research,  he  said. 

Writing  a  special  column  for  the 
paper  will  be  author  Larry  L.  King, 
best  known  as  writer-creator  of  the 
play,  “The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in 
Texas.”  King  worked  at  a  west  Texas 
newspaper  before  becoming  an  aide 
to  a  Texan  congressman. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  typical  Texan 
hospitality  by  its  competitor,  the 
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Times  Herald  has  planned  elaborate 
feasting  for  visitors.  On  Tuesday, 
August  21,  the  Times  Herald  and  tv 
station  KDFW  (both  Times  Mirror 
properties)  will  host  some  500  people 
at  the  Tower  Club,  an  exclusive  club 
atop  the  Thanksgiving  Tower  in 
downtown  Dallas. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  the  paper  is 
cosponsoring  an  appearance  by  the 
Beach  Boys  at  the  Market  Hall.  Jar¬ 
rett  said  1 ,200  members  of  the  news 
media  have  been  invited.  On  Sunday 
the  19th,  the  paper  is  sponsoring  a 
performance  of  Luciano  Pavarotti  at 
Reunion  Arena  with  a  small  party 
following  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 


IN  BRIEF 


NCC  to  expand 
use  of  ROP  coupons 

Newspaper  Co-op  Couponing, 
based  in  Westport  Conn.,  plans  to 
expand  its  ROP  usage  to  40  food  days 
in  1985,  president  Thomas  Reddy  told 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association. 

NCC  intends  to  run  coupons  in  33 
food  days  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Reddy  said  NCC  now  uses  over 
1,000  newspapers.  The  firm's  “basic 
list”  consists  of  415  newspapers  with 
42  million  circulation.  Its  “plus  list” 
of  600  newspapers  with  12.5  million 
circulation  includes  smaller  dailies 
and  papers  in  “C  &  D  counties,”  Red¬ 
dy  said. 

NCC  also  started  using  preprints 
for  coupons  in  1983  and  expects  to 
schedule  24  dates  for  them  in  1985, 
Reddy  said. 

He  noted  that  redemption  is  higher 


for  preprints,  but  balancing  that  is  the 
fact  that  misredemption  is  also  higher 
with  them  than  for  coupons  run  ROP. 

Reddy  suggested  that  newspapers 
should  make  their  ROP  rates  “much 
more  competitive”  with  preprints. 

Reddy,  who  was  vice  president  of 
newspaper  services  for  William  Esty 
Co.,  left  the  ad  agency  last  year  to 
head  up  NCC. 

Fugitiv3  surrenders 
at  New  Jersey  daily 

A  fugitive  murder  suspect  surren¬ 
dered  in  the  offices  of  the  Ashury  Park 
(N.J.)  Press  July  26. 

Press  editor  E.  Donald  Lass  said 
the  newspaper  made  its  offices  avail¬ 
able  for  the  peaceable  surrender  after 
receiving  a  phone  call  from  a  lawyer 
who  had  in  the  past  represented  fugi¬ 
tive  Richard  T.  Johnson.  The  fugitive 
wanted  to  surrender  to  police  with 
news  media  witnesses,  the  lawyer 
said. 


Johnson,  22,  was  described  by 
police  as  the  prime  suspect  in  the 
bludgeoning  death  of  an  1 1 -year-old 
girl.  He  had  fled  65  miles  four  days 
before  the  surrender  from  a  northern 
New  Jersey  police  station  by  plunging 
through  a  glass  window. 

Editor  Lass  said  the  paper  agreed  to 
providing  a  surrender  place  only  after 
finding  a  spot  isolated  from  em¬ 
ployees. 

“The  plan  changed  a  couple  of 
times  from  the  first  call,  but  at  2:20 
p.m.  on  Friday  Johnson  entered  with 
his  two  lawyers,”  Lass  said. 

“There  was  no  attempt  to  interview 
him  or  take  pictures,  or  do  anything 
that  might  alarm  him.  He  was  still  a 
fugitive  and  as  far  as  we  knew  he 
might  be  armed”  despite  assurances 
that  he  was  not.  Lass  said. 

Soon  after  Johnson  arrived,  offic¬ 
ers  from  the  Monmouth  County  pro¬ 
secutors  officers  were  called  and  took 
him  into  custody. 
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New  York’s  FoiA  has  no  teeth 

District  Attorney  concludes  that  there  can  be  no 
prosecution  for  failure  to  produce  requested  documents 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

After  an  extensive  legal  study,  the 
Nassau  County  district  attorney's 
office  has  concluded  that  New  York 
State’s  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
has  no  teeth. 

In  an  eight-page  memorandum  re¬ 
leased  July  30,  Anthony  J.  Girese. 
chief  of  the  DA’s  appeals  bureau,  says 
that  even  if  someone  in  a  government 
agency  or  public  institution  willfully 
failed  to  provide  requested  docu¬ 
ments  under  the  FoIA,  there  can  be 
no  criminal  prosecution. 

“We  have  done  a  legal  analysis  to 
help  answer  the  question  of  whether 
given  a  set  of  facts  —  an  identifiable 
person  with  willful  intent  who  fails  to 
disclose  information  —  could  we 
prosecute  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  in  New  York?  And 
the  answer  is  no,  we  cannot,"  chief 

‘There  are  no  penalties 
or  sanctions  at  all  under 
the  act?”  Left  was  asked. 

‘There  are  absolutely 
none,”  he  answered. 


assistant  county  district  attorney 
Laurence  Leff  told  E&P  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

“There  are  no  penalties  or  sanc¬ 
tions  at  all  under  the  act?”  Leff  was 
asked. 

“There  are  absolutely  none,”  he 
answered. 

“In  sum,”  Girese  wrote  in  the 
memo,  “the  issue  presented  by  this 
situation  is  novel,  no  authoritative 
answer  is  possible  .  .  .  but  my  best 
guess  is  that  a  potential  defendant  has 
slipped  through  the  gaps  in  several 
pre-existing  statutes  which  were  nev¬ 
er  intended  to  apply  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

“Certainly,  the  situation  could  be 
best  covered  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,”  he 
concluded. 

The  district  attorney's  office  pre¬ 
pared  its  study  in  response  to  a  com¬ 
plaint  brought  by  the  Lonf;  Island 
Jewish  World,  a  weekly  located  in 
Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

Reporting  on  accusations  that  the 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony 
Brook  negotiated  with  Arab  founda¬ 


tions  and  governments  to  fund  an 
Islamic  Studies  chair,  the  Jewish 
World  on  Feb.  24  asked  for  copies  of 
all  documents  relating  to  proposed 
gifts  by  foreign  governments  and 
businesses,  “especially  in  the  Middle 
East.” 

Three  days  later  the  school's  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  claims,  Rosemarie 
Williams  Nolan,  responded,  writing 
that  Stony  Brook  had  “no  corres¬ 
pondence  or  documents  relating  to 
such  gifts”  in  its  files. 

”...  Please  be  advised  that  Stony 
Brook  does  not  receive  any  money  at 
all  from  foreign  governments  and 
businesses  in  the  Middle  East  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  scholarships 
or  chairs  of  learning,”  Nolan  wrote. 

However,  the  Vilkif^e  Voice  in  its 
July  13  issue  published  documents 
obtained  from  the  school's  file  show¬ 
ing  a  person  on  an  advisory  board  to 
the  university's  Center  for  Religous 
Studies  had  intiated  talks  on  funding 
the  Islamaic  chair  with  a  number  of 
Arab  world  institutions,  including  the 
controversial  government-funded 
King  Faisal  Foundation  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Further,  the  documents  showed, 
top  university  officials  including  pres¬ 
ident  John  Marburger  were  aware  of 
the  discussions. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Jewish  World 
obtained  and  published  the  same 
documents  —  and  publisher  and  edi- 
tor-in-chief  Jerome  Lippman  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  Nassau  County 
prosecutors  office  for  “possible  crim¬ 
inal  violations.” 

Stony  Brook  officials  have  main¬ 
tained  that  their  reply  to  the  FoiA 
request  suggested  that  if  the  Jewish 
World  had  pursued  its  request  more 
vigorously,  the  documents  would 
have  been  released. 

“We  were  hoping  you  would  have 
followed  up  with  another  letter,”  a 
university  official  told  Stewart  Ain,  a 
full-time  New  York  Daily  News  repor¬ 
ter,  who  also  writes  for  the  Jewish 
World. 

Ain  dismissed  the  school's 
rationale. 

“How  can  they  in  good  conscience 
maintain  that  they  are  answering  my 
request?  We  were  told  in  good  faith 
there  was  nothing  (in  the  files).  So 
what  was  there  to  pursue?”  he  asked. 


The  Stony  Brook  instance  is 
apparently  the  first  time  in  which  a 
state  institution  simply  denied  the 
existence  of  documents  in  response  to 
an  FoiA  request.  New  York’s  chief 
Freedom  of  Information  officer  said. 

“This  is  unique.  Invariably  if  an 
agency  doesn't  want  to  disclose 
something  it  rejects  the  request,  and 
says,  ‘Go  to  court,”’  said  Robert 
Freeman,  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Open  Government. 

“I’m  unaware  of  any  other  case 
where  someone  simply  says,  ‘We 
don't  have  the  documents.'” 

Freeman,  who  was  instrumental  in 
creating  the  state's  most  recent  FoiA 
in  1978.  said  no  penalties  were 
included  in  the  act  because  “the  law 
presumes  good  faith.” 

New  York  first  enacted  its  FoiA  in 
September,  1974.  That  act  was  re¬ 
pealed  and  a  new  one  was  enacted  in 
1978. 

The  discovery  that  the  New  York 
FoiA  has  no  penalties  took  jour¬ 
nalism  organizations  by  surprise. 

“It's  the  kind  of  thing  we’d  like  to 
know  more  about,”  said  Bill  Schmidt, 
a  Newsday  reporter  who  heads  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  City's 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter. 

District  Attorney  Dillon  said  he 
would  include  a  proposal  amending 
the  act  to  specify  penalties  in  a  pack¬ 
age  of  recommendations  he  is  sending 
to  the  New  York  legislature. 

The  discovery  that  the 
New  York  FoiA  has  no 
penalties  took  state’s 
journalism  organizations 
by  surprise. 

Jewish  World  editor  Lippman  said 
he  was  outraged  that  the  law  includes 
no  penalties  and  also  speculated 
about  what  would  happen  if  the  news- 

f)aper  requesting  the  documents  were 
arger  and  more  powerful  than  his 
ethnic  weekly. 

“What  if  this  happened  to  the  New 
York  Times  or  the  Wall  Street  Joiir- 
nall  Is  this  a  case  where  they  respono 
to  the  large  dailes  and  the  small  ethnic 
weeklies  can  be  walked  over?”  he 
said. 
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Small  and  large  Midwest  dailies  put  out  “extras”  \ 

Kenosha  (Wis.)  News,  Chicago  Sun-Times  reap  benefits  | 


When  Alton  Coleman,  the  prime 
suspect  in  a  string  of  kidnappings  and 
murders  throughout  the  Midwest, 
was  finally  captured  about  noon  on  a 
recent  Friday,  the  editors  at  the  eve¬ 
ning  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  did  more 
than  stop  and  replate  their  last 
edition. 

For  the  first  time  in  memory,  the 
newspaper  also  put  out  an  extra  edi¬ 
tion — a  12-page  special  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  delivered  free  to  subscribers. 

The  extra,  which  was  priced  at  250 
for  street  sales,  was  also  the  first  Sat¬ 
urday  paper  since  it  was  dropped  five 
years  ago  and  replaced  by  a  Sunday 
edition. 

Extras,  which  virtually  dis¬ 
appeared  from  American  journalism 
after  the  ascendency  of  tv  and  radio 
news,  are  making  something  of  a 
smalt  comeback  in  the  Midwest. 

In  addition  to  the  Kenosha  extra, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  run  four 
extras  since  the  paper  was  purchaed 
by  Rupert  Murdoch  in  January. 

“We’ve  revived  the  art  of  the 
extra,”  Sun-Times  managing  editor 
Kenneth  D.  Towers  said. 

At  Kenosha,  an  important  factor  in 
the  decision  to  print  the  extra  was  the 
strong  local  interest  in  Coleman,  who 
is  a  suspect  in  the  kidnap  and  strangl¬ 
ing  murder  of  a  nine-year-old 
Kenosha  girl. 

“We’ve  had  a  story  just  about 
I  every  day,  updating  the  story,  calling 
the  victims’  relatives  and  talking  to 
the  relatives  of  Debra  Brown  (Col¬ 
eman’s  companion  in  the  alleged  mur¬ 
der  spree).  We  felt  we  owed  our  read¬ 
ers  something  more  than  just  a  replat- 
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Kenosha  News'  "Extra" 

ing,”  Sunday  editor  John  Andreas 
said. 

The  decision  to  go  with  the  extra 
was  made  about  3:30  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  production  crew  was  still  in 
the  building. 

A  staff  of  five,  coordinated  by  edi¬ 
tor  Richard  D.  Martin,  news  editor 
Karl  Frederick  and  Andreas,  put  the 
paper  together. 

Special  care  was  taken  to  make  the 
edition  look  different  than  a  regular 
News,  Andreas  said. 

It  was  a  tabloid,  rather  than  a 
broadsheet  and  featured  a  big  red 
“Extra”  flag.  Inside  all  stories  con¬ 
cerned  some  aspect  of  Coleman’s 
activities. 

The  parents  of  its  youth  carrier 


force  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
extra,  making  distribution  no  prob¬ 
lem,  Andreas  said.  Carriers  were  paid 
their  regular  rate  for  delivery. 

While  the  Kenosha  News’  extra 
was  a  rare  exception,  Chicago  readers 
are  becoming  used  to  extras  from  the 
Sun-Times. 

The  recent  spate  of  extras  began 
early  this  year  when  the  paper  ran  an 
extra  announcing  the  death  of  Soviet 
leader  Yuri  Andropov. 

“He  died  about  6  a.m.  and  our 
sports  final  edition  is  off  the  press  at 
4:45  a.m.  So  we  called  the  production 
people  back,  called  the  circulation 
department  and  some  editorial  people 
andgot  the  extra  on  the  street  by  about 
8:30,”  Towers  said. 

Distribution  of  the  extra  —  the  first 
in  Chicago  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  Towers  claims  —  was  limited  to 
downtown  and  some  close-in  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

That  extra  was  followed  by  ones  for 
the  landing  of  a  space  shuttle  flight, 
the  guilty  verdict  of  a  prominent  judge 
in  the  Greylord  undercover  operation 
and  the  selection  of  Geraldine  Ferraro 
as  Walter  Mondale's  running  mate. 

Press  runs  for  the  extras  are  usually 
about  15.000,  Towers  said. 

“People  like  them,  I  think  it’s  a 
term  they  associate  with  journalism  in 
the  old  movies.  I’ve  heard  a  lot  of 
good  comments  about  them,”  he 
said. 

That  attitude  is  reinforced  by  hawk¬ 
ers  yelling  “Extra!  ”  who  are  pressed 
into  service. 

“Extras  sell  very  briskly,”  Towers 
said. 


USA  Today  replaces  Accu-Weather;  court  cases  pending 


USA  Today  will  have  a  new  source 
for  meteorological  data  for  its  wea¬ 
ther  page  beginning  August  15. 

Weather  Services  Corp.  of 
Bedford,  Mass.,  will  replace  Accu- 
Weather,  Inc.,  of  State  College,  Pa., 
as  the  vendor  for  USA  Today’s  wea¬ 
ther  information. 

Jack  Williams,  editor  of  the  full- 
color  page,  said  the  format  for  the 
page  will  remain  the  same.  Ron  Mar¬ 
tin,  executive  editor  of  the  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.’s  national  daily  newspaper, 
declined  to  comment  about  the  change 
in  vendor. 

Accu-Weather  lost  a  recent  court 
attempt  in  Pennsylvania  to  impose  a 
temporary  order  restraining  USA 
Today  from  using  the  company’s 


data.  A  full  trial  on  the  merits  of  the  Attorneys  for  Gannett  replied  that 
case  has  been  set  for  November  in  the  new  newspaper  had  quickly  stop- 
U.S.  district  court  in  Harrisburg.  ped  representing  the  forecasts  as 

Several  court  issues  divide  Accu-  actual  temperatures. 

Weather  and  USA  Today.  On  July  19, 

Accu-Weather  president  Joel  Myers  An  earlier  court  case,  also 
said  in  court  that  USA  Today’s  unresolved,  involves  intellectual 
international  edition  used  two-day-  copyright  and  trademark  in  the  design 
old  weather  conditions  and  repre-  of  the  national  edition  weather  page, 
sented  them  as  forecasts.  said  Gannett  attorney  Alice  Lucan. 

Texas  daily  closes  after  one  year 

The  Huntsville  (Tex.)  Morning  culties. 

News,  which  was  founded  Aug.  1,  Thirty-five  local  investors  put  up 
1983,  by  a  group  of  local  investors  $10  million  in  cash  to  get  the  Morning 
who  were  unhappy  with  the  way  News  operating.  Gary  Randazzo, 
Harte-Hanks-owned  Huntsville  Item  former  publisher  of  the  Item,  was 
was  covering  their  community,  shut  publisher  of  the  new  daily  as  well  as 
down  on  July  15  due  to  financial  diffi-  one  of  the  investors. _ 
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“Anything  America  can  do,  we  can  do  better” 

Australian  ad  bureau  chief  raps  ‘rotten  ads'  at  Berlin  seminar 


By  Jim  Alexander 

Reg  Mowat,  director  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  of  Australia  (N  ABA),  is  a  big  man  in  many  ways:  in 
physique,  brainpower,  charm,  and  ad  experience. 

He  isn't,  by  nature,  a  boaster. 

Histalk  title  to  the  the  “Press  '84“  conference  of  British 
advertisers,  agencies  and  newspapers  in  Berlin  wasn't 
talking  about  Australia  ll's  winning  the  America's  Cup.. 
But  it  was  guaranteed  to  win  attention.  Especially  coming 
from  the  chief  of  a  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  only 
founded  in  the  middle  of  1981. 

Mowat  made  it  clear  at  the  start  that  he  didn't  choose  the 
title  of  his  talk.  That  was  an  immovable  decision  by 
Michael  Chamberlain,  managing  director  of  Britain's 
Marketing  Week  Communications,  the  man  and  group 


His  highlight  of  NABA  services 
indicate  the  Aussies  are  innovative 
sellers  in  their  own  right. 


primarily  responsible  for  organizing  the  most  imaginative 
selling  program  ever  staged  by  the  British  newspaper 
industry. 

United  Kingdom  newspapers  have  the  same  problem 
that  plagues  newspapers  everywhere:  getting  top  tv- 
oriented  national  advertisers  and  senior  ad  agency 
executives  to  sit  still  long  enough  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
print  advertising. 

Chamberlain  was  the  catalyst  who  answered  the  prob¬ 
lem.  “Let's  invite  the  advertisers  as  newspaper  guests  to  a 
conference  in  Berlin.” 

Around  the  world,  realtors  have  a  common  cliche  about 
buying  real  estate  —  “The  three  most  important  factors 
are  location,  location  and  location.” 

The  British  newspaper  industry  found  that  idea  equally 
applicable  in  attracting  the  top  brass  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  a  conference  selling  the  merits  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  regional  and  national  newspaper  of  the  U.K.  got 
their  act  together  and  the  invitations  went  out.  Around  190 
national  advertisers  responded  and  over  l(X)  ad  agency 
execs  decided  they'd  like  to  be  present,  too  —  even  if  they 
had  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  Another  200  newspaper  and 
other  media  brass  climbed  aboard  the  1984  version  of  the 
Berlin  airlift. 

Delegates  got  two  days  of  hard  reasoning  aimed  at  over¬ 
coming  traditional,  international  print  objections  and  elec¬ 
tronic-inspired  myths.  Titles  of  typical  talks  reflect  the 
agenda's  “let's  take  it  to  'em”  content: 

•  “The  art  of  copy  writing  for  newspapers  is  lost  .  .  .  it's 
the  same  the  world  over.” 

•  “Agencies  are  only  interested  in  television  .  .  .  and 
the  best  agency  talents  find  television  a  more  rewarding 
medium  to  work  with.  That’s  why  it's  hard  to  recruit  good 
writers.” 

•  “You  can't  make  a  good  press  ad  because  of  poor  print 
quality.” 

•  “Newspaper  readership  has  fallen  dramatically  since 
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the  advent  of  television.”  Etc.,  etc. 

Answering  these  talk  title  arguments  was  an  array  of 
national  advertisers,  agency  gurus  and  British  newspapr 
media  sheepdogs,  plus  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  the  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  the  aforementioned  Mowat, 
director  of  Australia's  fledgling  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau. 

Mowat's  talk  on  the  services  his  bureau  already  pro¬ 
vides  illustrates  how  fast  a  determined  group  of  66  diverse 
newspapers  can  weld  together  to  serve  clients  and  agenc¬ 
ies  once  the  newspaper  managements  decide  they  have  to 
sell  their  way  to  a  bigger  slice  of  the  market. 

His  highlight  of  NABA  services  indicated  the  Aussies 
are  innovative  sellers  in  their  own  right.  They  are  also 
happy  to  borrow,  steal,  adopt  and  adapt  any  good  idea 
tested  and  proven  by  any  media  bureau  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

What  should  be  of  special  interest  to  media  man¬ 
agements  and  salespeople  on  this  continent  is  the 
Australian  Bureau's  prime  emphasis  on  influencing  client 
and  agency  creative  managements. 

“Why?”  said  Mowat,  “Quite  simply  because  all  our 
(media)  efforts  aimed  at  account/management/media 
decision  makers  can  be,  and  most  often  are,  overturned  by 
creative  considerations.  There  are  too  few  (corporate) 
advertising  managers  confident  enough,  or  perhaps  com¬ 
petent  enough  —  or  more  likely  supported  well  enough  — 
to  stand  against  ‘creative  considerations.”’ 


“There  is  contributory  negligence  by 
the  newspaper  ad  manager  for  not 
trying  to  help  the  advertiser  and  the 
agency  make  better  ads,”  Mowat  said. 


Warned  Mowat,  “The  creative  requirements  often  boil 
down  to  ‘television’  —  and  that  wonderful  medium  is 
dreadfully  abused  by  overuse.  The  key  decision  maker  we 
have  to  reach,  the  creative  director,  is  the  most  difficult  to 
influence. 

“There's  another  reason,  too  —  an  overwhelming  one. 
We  must  educate  the  creative  people  —  and  all  our 
advertisers  —  so  that  we  can  decrease  the  number  of 
rotten  ads  in  our  papers.” 

Continued  Mowat,  “Every  time  a  really  weak  ad 
appears,  one  which  wastes  selling  opportunities  by  the 
score,  who  is  blamed?  Long  before  the  agency  or  the  ad 
manager  or  both  are  sacked,  the  newspapers  get  the 
blame.  1  know  you've  heard  it  said.  ‘I  tried  newspaper 
advertising,  but  it  didn’t  work.' 

“What  rubbish.  What  terrifying  ignorance.  The  fault  is 
not  the  newspaper.  It  delivers  it  readers  the  casual,  the 
committed  and  all  th9  prospects  any  advertiser  who  is  in 
the  medium  by  sensible  reasoning  could  want  or  hope  for. 
The  advertisement  failed.  The  people  who  produced  it  and 
the  people  who  approved  and  paid  for  it  are  the  culpable 
ones.” 

Strong  stuff  for  any  audience  of  national  advertisers 
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who  would  normally  be  regarded  as  sophisticated 
international  marketers  and  advertising  experts. 

But  Mowat  didn’t  reserve  all  the  blame  for  outside  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

. . .  how  can  any  salesperson  go  back 
for  a  repeat  order  when  the  first  sale 
sold  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  the 
advertiser  who  paid  the  bills? 

“There  is  contributory  negligence  by  the  newspaper  ad 
manager  for  not  trying  to  help  the  advertiser  and  the  agen¬ 
cy  make  better  ads,”  Mowat  said. 

“We  as  newspaper  people  can  do  a  lot  here  —  and  we 
should  be  doing  a  lot  more  —  because  how  can  any  sales¬ 
person  go  back  for  a  repeat  order  when  the  first  sale  sold 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  for  the  advertiser  who  paid  the 
bills? 

“How  can  any  newspaper  advertising  manager  fail  to 
equip  himself  and  his  sales  staff  with  as  complete  a  know¬ 
ledge  as  possible  of  how  newspaper  advertising  works? 

“There  is  a  great  body  of  knowledge  built  up  over  60 
years  of  observation,  recording  and  research  from  Claude 
Hopkins  through  Clyde  Bedell,  Rosser  Reeves,  John  Ca- 
ples,  David  Ogiivy,  and  others.  But  1  wonder  how  many 
advertisers  and  agencies  know  and  practice  the  principles 
of  these  great  advertising  practitioners?” 

And  Mowat  emphasized,  “The  Bureau  must  propagate 
the  strength  of  our  medium  —  in  part  based  upon  our 
knowledge  of  how  newspaper  advertising  works.  We  have 
more  than  enough  direct  clients  and  advertising  agencies 
eager  to  learn,  to  relearn,  and  begin  this  mammoth  re¬ 
education. 

“A  successful  ad  reinforces  the  bonds  between  adver- 

Tv  coverage  takes  heat 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

her  reportedly  gushy  interviews  with  winning  U.S.  com¬ 
petitors.  In  talking  to  U.S.  gymnast  victors,  Simon 
declared  that,  “I  have  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  all  of 
America  is  in  tears  right  now.” 

Rosenberg  also  commented  in  the  Aug.  2  piece  that, 
“ABC  apparently  feels  that  Americans  are  interested  only 
in  Americans.  There  have  been  few  interviews  of  non- 
Americans  by  far,  and  few  features  on  foreigners.” 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  columnist  Anne  Taylor 
Fleming,  without  mentioning  ABC  by  name,  described  tv 
coverage  of  the  Games  as  .  .  .  “just  a  little  incessantly 
self-congratulatory  commentaries  by  the  announcers;  the 
grinning  athletes  wagging  their  fingers  at  the  camera  say¬ 
ing  ‘we’re  No.  I’;  and  all  the  attendant  chants  from  the 
crowds  —  U.S. A.,  U.S.  A.,  U.S. A.,’  Somehow  it  all  just 
smacks  of  an  awfully  heavy-handed  pride  or  arrogance. 
How  must  we  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world  with  our 
wagging  fingers  and  chants?” 

Mackin  brushed  aside  critics,  saying,  “American 
athletes  dominated  the  Games  and  our  coverage  reflects 
this  fact.” 

Still,  he  conceded  that  some  of  ABC’s  color  com¬ 
mentators  may  have  gotten  “carried  away.” 

“They  don’t  do  this  sort  of  thing  very  often,”  he 
explained. 

Mackin  also  acknowledged  that  Arledge  had  talked  to 
some  ABC  broadcasters  about  “toning  down”  their 
coverage  of  U.S.  participants. 


tiser,  agency  and  medium.  A  weak,  ineffective  ad  does  th> 
opposite  and  everyone  loses.  Results  from  better  ads  wl*  ; 
ensure  the  ever  present  cry  about  rates  and  costs  of  pro 
duction  are  diminished  if  not  silenced. 

“The  results  our  advertisers  get  from  better  ads  will 
ensure  steadily  growing  advertising  revenue  to  fund  the 
new  technology  of  newspaper  production.” 

With  a  tribute  to  the  help  NABA  had  received  from  the 
American  NAB  and  Britain’s  Regional  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  Newspaper  Society,  Mowat  con¬ 
cluded,  “The  title  of  this  talk,  ‘Anything  America  Can  Do 
We  Can  Do  Better,’  is  not  yet  fact,  but  it  is  a  goal  to  inspire 
our  work.  A  goal  we  in  Australia  are  working  towards. 

“The  easiest  way  to  sell  more  advertising  tomorrow,  in 
any  media,  is  to  help  advertisers  reap  better  response  from 
today’s  advertising.  That’s  a  creed  easily  endorsed  by 
enlightened  media  managements. 

“But  too  often  newspaper  sales  talks,  presentations  or 
full  blown  conferences  emphasize  wonderful  things  about 
the  media  and  completely  ignore  the  essentials  about  what 

‘The  title  of  this  talk,  ‘Anything 
America  Can  Do  We  Can  Do  Better,’  is 
not  yet  fact,  but  it  is  a  goal  to  inspire 
our  work. 

makes  newspaper  advertising  work. 

“We  can  testify  that  NABA  does  more  than  pay  lip 
service  to  the  ‘ad  content’  philosophy.” 

(Jim  Alexander,  vice  president,  BASIC/Bedell  Advertising 
Selling  Improvement  Corporation,  Santa  Barbara,  Califor¬ 
nia,  works  with  publishers  and  media  associations  on  five 
continents,  including  the  Regional  Dailies  of  Australia  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  of  Australia.) 

But  the  spokesman  praised  ABC  regular  sports 
broadcasters,  saying,  “We  are  very  pleased  with  what 
they  have  done.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  an  Aug.  4  story,  said  it  had 
checked  with  some  foreign  broadcasters,  who  said  the 
ABC  overseas  feeds  were  fairly  international  in  content, 
but  some  complained  they  were  too  “over- 
Americanized.” 

— M.L.  Stein 

Strike  newspaper  folds 

By  William  Brand 

The  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Independent  Press,  founded  six 
years  ago  by  newspaper  unions  striking  against  the  Vallejo 
Times-Herald,  has  ceased  publication. 

General  manager  Roger  Warnock,  48,  said  the  paper’s 
employees  decided  to  cease  publication  rather  than  go  into 
debt.  Warnock  said  the  paper  needed  $18,000  by  the  end  of 
last  week  (Aug.  3)  to  pay  taxes,  buy  newsprint  and  meet 
the  40-employee  payroll.  “We  only  had  $2,700,”  he  said. 

When  the  last  edition  was  published  Aug.  3,  the  paper, 
which  was  known  as  the  V.I.P.,  was  being  delivered  daily 
to  7,000  paid  subscribers.  The  paper  also  had  a  controlled 
circulation  of  32,000  three  times  weekly. 

The  rival  Times-Herald,  which  is  owned  by  the  Donrey 
Media  Group  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  an  ABC  circulation 
of  23,000  daily,  general  manager  Jimmy  Jones  said. 

The  Times-Herald  was  owned  for  60  years  by  former 
California  State  Sen.  Luther  E.  Gibson.  When  Gibson  sold 

(Continued  on  page  21  f 
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CIRCULATION -  - 

Circulation  management  students  to  graduate 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  a  few  months.  Empire  State  Col¬ 
lege  will  graduate  the  first  class  of 
students  with  formal  degrees  in 
circulation  management. 

The  graduation  symbolizes  the 
growing  professionalism  and  respect 
that  circulation  workers  have 
acheived  in  recent  years,  professors 
at  the  college  and  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  say. 

“News  and  editorial  have  always 
been  the  glamorous  side  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  as  a  result  it  is  the  side 
which  has  always  been  most  attrac¬ 
tive  to  young  people  .  .  .  But  there 
has  also  been  a  need  for  (academic) 
concentrations  in  circulation,”  Frank 
W.  Arnold,  former  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
president,  said  in  a  recent  interview. 

The  innovative  program,  begun  in 
1983,  features  independent  study 
away  from  the  Rochester,  N.Y.  cam¬ 
pus  of  Empire  State,  an  accredited 
State  University  of  New  York  col¬ 
lege.  Students  go  to  the  campus  for 
four  days  every  six  months. 

During  those  sessions,  students 
discuss  on  specific  circulation  topics. 
A  recent  project,  for  instance,  was 
promotion  and  circulation  work  for  a 
ficticious  daily  resembling  USA 
Today. 

Students  also  receive  academic 
credit  for  “prior  experiential  learn¬ 
ing,”  marketing  associate  professor 
Peter  J.  McDonough  said. 

“Our  feeling  is  that  it  isn’t 
important  where  you  learn,  or  when 
you  learn,  or  even  how  you  learn,  but 
what  you  have  learned,”  he  said. 

Students  agree  to  “learning  con¬ 
tracts”  and  perform  course  work 
under  the  supervision  of  faculty 
“mentors.” 

The  course  work  leads  to  what 
Empire  State  refers  to  as  a  “double 
focus  degree”  —  a  B.S.  in  Business, 
Mangement  and  Economics  with  a 
concentration  in  Circulation  Manage¬ 
ment. 

Most  of  those  receiving  their 
degrees  are  well  into  their  thirties  and 
have  a  number  of  years  of  newspaper 
circulation  experience. 

Ron  Hemig  —  circulation  director 
of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Times  Tribune  and  member  of  the 
class  of  '84  —  is  a  good  example  of  the 
typical  Empire  State  student. 

Hemig,  39,  already  had  completed 
nearly  all  the  college  requirements  for 
a  degree  in  meteorology. 

“I  jumped  out  of  school  at  the  last 


minute  and  didn't  get  the  degree,”  he 
said.  “This  approach  to  learning  was 
ideal  for  me  —  totally  independent 
work  at  my  own  pace.” 

The  Times  Tribune  is  picking  up 
Hemig’s  tuition,  which  is  $46.25  per 
credit  hour. 

The  course  work  has  already  paid 
off  for  the  newspaper,  Hemig  says. 

“I’d  say  the  biggest  benefit  is  that  it 


“In  most  journalism 
departments,  you  might  get 
an  hour  lecture  on 
circulation  —  that’s  it,” 
ICMA’s  Arnold  said. 


has  taught  me  to  step  outside  the 
circulation  work  alone  and  view  it 
from  without,  as  it  were,”  Hemig  told 
E&P. 

“It’s  caused  me  to  take  the  long 
view  of  the  industry,”  he  added,  “and 
as  a  result  I  take  a  proactive,  rather 
than  reactive  approach.” 

In  addition,  the  Empire  State 
circulation  students  are  beginning  to 
form  a  network,  Hemig  said. 

“There  are  about  seven  people  in 
the  first  group  and  two  or  three  have 
already  developed  significant  work 
relationships,”  he  said. 

Newspapers  need  Empire  State 
because  circulation  is  slighted  by 
journalism  schools,  circulation  man¬ 
agers  say. 

Circulation  Management  project 
coordinator  Scott  A.  Chisholm  noted 
that  circulation  is  taught  at  less  than 
one-third  of  universities  or  colleges 
offering  journalism. 

“We’ve  found  in  our  studies  that 
students  get  less  than  8  clock  hours  of 
instruction  in  circulation,”  he  said. 
And  that  is  despite  the  fact  that 
circulation  accounts  for  about  33%  of 
newspaper  revenue. 

“In  most  journalism  departments, 
you  might  get  an  hour  lecture  on 
circulation  —  that’s  it,”  ICMA’s 
Arnold  said. 

In  addition,  Arnold  said,  circula¬ 
tion  work  demands  skills  not  taught  in 
editorially  oriented  journalism  educa¬ 
tion. 

“People  say  that  all  you  need  to  be 
a  good  circulation  manager  is  a  good 
liberal  arts  education,  but  1  don’t 
think  so,”  he  said.  “You  need  little 
more  specialized  education.” 

Chisholm  said  that  he  thinks  tradi¬ 
tional  j-schools  will  come  to  provide 


more  circulation  courses. 

“I  think  they  will,  but  it  won’t  be 
until  the  publishers  demand  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  total  newspapers  concepts 
at  the  schools  of  journalism.  Publish¬ 
ers  are  just  too  willing  to  accept  what¬ 
ever  they  get  from  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism,”  Chisholm  said. 

Empire  State’s  program  was  cre¬ 
ated  afte  two  years  of  research  funded 
by  ICMA,  the  Gannett  Foundation 
and  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Council. 

ICMA  has  continued  to  fund  the 
program,  pledging  $70,000.  Another 
approximately  $200,000  is  needed  in 
additon  to  tuition  revenues  for  the 
next  three  years  of  operation,  the 
school  says. 

Ad  spending  figures 
are  revised  upward 

Robert  J.  Coen,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  McCann-Erickson  and  a  lead- 
ing  forecaster  of  advertising 
expenditures,  has  raised  his  pre¬ 
dictions  for  1984. 

Ad  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  will  reach  $87  billion  this  year, 
a  gain  of  14.9%  over  1983,  Coen  said 
at  a  recent  briefing  of  media  analysts. 

Last  December,  Coen  told  the 
analysts  he  saw  total  ad  expenditures 
increasing  in  1984  by  13.8%  to  $85 
billion. 

Coen  attributed  the  upward  revi¬ 
sion  of  his  forecast  to  the  continuing 
strength  of  the  economic  recovery 
this  year. 

“The  improving  economy  and 
pent-up  consumer  demand,  combined 
with  the  elections  and  Olympics,  will 
make  1984  an  outstanding  year  for 
advertising,”  he  said. 

The  largest  gains  over  1983  “are 
being  posted  by  local  retailers  and 
classified  advertisers,”  Coen  said. 
“Linage  for  classified,  real  estate, 
help  wanted  and  automotive  have 
been  recovering  for  months,  but  addi¬ 
tional  expansion  is  forseen  for  the  rest 
of  this  year  and  into  1985. 

In  national  advertising,  Coen  said 
budget  increases  “have  been  strong 
in  most  categories  with  computers, 
automobiles,  and  a  number  of  other 
high  ticket  and  discretionary  products 
returning  to  heavier  promotion  sche¬ 
dules.” 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
McCann-Erickson  released  figures 
showing  newspaper  ad  revenues  rose 
a  total  of  16%  —  with  classified  re¬ 
venues  up  32%. 
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Unhappy  with  baseball  arrangement,  Iowa  daily  walks 


According  to  the  manager  of  the 
minor  league  Clinton  Giants  baseball 
team,  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald  is 
acting  like  a  angry  child  taking  his  bat 
and  ball  home. 

Because  of  a  dispute  over  televising 
the  Class  A  team,  the  Giants  say,  the 
Herald  has  pulled  its  advertising  and 


Because  of  a  dispute 
over  televising  the  Class  A 
team,  the  Giants  say,  the 
Herald  has  pulled  Its 
advertising  and  news 
support. 


news  support. 

After  the  team  rejected  the  news¬ 
paper's  proposal  to  broadcast  50 
home  games  on  its  new  cable  tv  sta¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  rejected  a  coun¬ 
ter-proposal  to  broadcast  just  10 
games. 

"With  what  they  offered  for  the  50 
games,  we  figured  out  that  if  only  six 
people  stayed  home  each  night  to 
watch  the  game  on  tv,  we  would  be 
losing  money,"  Giants  general  mana¬ 
ger  Bill  Kuehn  told  E&P. 


"We  tried  to  be  helpful,  but  they 
took  it  the  wrong  way,  1  guess,  and 
pulled  their  support,”  he  added. 

Unfair,  says  Herald  general  mana¬ 
ger  Jack  Dermody. 

"They’re  claiming  we've  pulled 
our  support  .  .  .  (but)  what  we  are 
doing  is  reporting  all  of  their  games 
both  in  the  paper  and  on  tv," 
Dermody  said. 

"Hey,  there  probably  is  a  less 
amount  of  inches  than  in  the  past,  but 
we’ve  expanded  our  sports  coverage 
to  many  other  areas,  too,”  he  added. 

But  the  2l,()()0-circulation  Herald 
has  pulled  its  advertising  billboard 
from  the  stadium,  eliminated  a  pro¬ 
motional  night  for  its  carriers  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  22  years,  will  not  buy 
this  season’s  most  valuable  player 
trophy. 

What  has  hurt  most,  the  Giants’ 
Kuehn  said,  is  the  elimination  of  the 
advertising  trade  off  agreement. 

"We  do  miss  the  display  ads  we 
used  to  get,”  Kuehn  said.  "We’ve  run 
just  two  ads  (in  the  Herald)  in  the 
entire  season.” 

For  its  part,  the  Herald  says  it  is  the 
Giants  who  are  being  unreasonable. 
Dermody  scoffed  at  the  team’s  offer 
to  allow  broadcast  of  home  games 


several  days  later  when  the  team,  a 
San  Francisco  Giants  farm  club,  is  on 
the  road. 

"Delayed  broadcasts  are  yester¬ 
day’s  news,”  he  said. 

Both  sides  say,  however,  that  they 
are  looking  forward  to  better  relations 


“Hey,  there  probably  is  a 
less  amount  of  inches  than 
In  the  past,  but  we’ve 
expanded  our  sports 
coverage  to  many  other 
areas,  too,”  he  added. 


next  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Giants  are  doing 
most  of  their  advertising  on  radio  and 
attendance  is  running  "a  couple  of 
hundred”  ahead  of  last  year’s  pace. 

On  the  field,  though,  the  team  is 
faring  rather  poorly.  Their  record 
going  into  August  was  48-57. 

And  the  billboard  in  the  outfield  is 
not  empty:  It  now  advertises  the  rival 
Quad-City  Times,  which  also  will 
sponsor  the  MVP  trophy. 


UNDERWRITER? 

Insurance  is  a  confusing  business  . . .  especiaily  so  since  the 
language  we  use  in  it  very  often  means  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  to  non-insurance  people.  To  us,  an  underwriter  is  someone 
that  evaluates  risks.  To  others  . . .  who  knows? 

If  you're  working  on  a  story  on  insurance . . .  and  need  to  plug 
into  "our”  language  . . .  give  us  a  call.  If  it's  personal  insurance 
—auto,  home,  life,  boat— chances  are  we  can  help  you  come  up 
with  a  translation  that  everyone  can  understand. 


INIUtAMCI 


Media  Information  Service 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
Phone:  309-766-2625 
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Gannett  acquires 
radio  station 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  acquired 
radio  station  WDAE-AM  in  Tampa 
from  Taft  Broadcasting.  The  pur¬ 
chase  follows  last  week’s  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
approval  of  the  transaction. 

WDAE  is  Florida’s  oldest  radio  sta¬ 
tion  having  begun  service  in  1922. 
Included  in  the  sale  is  WDAE’s  suc¬ 
cessful  nostalgia  format.  Primetime 
Radio,  which  has  been  syndicated  to 
28  other  stations. 

Newspaper  analyst 
starts  her  own  firm 

Ellen  Berland  Gibbs,  who  has  13 
years  of  Wall  Street  experience  as  a 
newspaper  stock  analyst,  has  formed 
Communications  Resources,  Inc.  to 
assist  media  and  communications 
companies  in  their  business 
development  and  long-range  plann¬ 
ing. 

CRTs  expertise  includes  the 
evaluation  of  existing  portfolios  of 
businesses,  the  analysis  of  new'  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities,  and  the  valuation, 
pricing  and  implementation  of  ac¬ 
quisitions  and  divestitures. 

The  firm  has  annual  retainer 
arrangements  with  a  limited  number 
of  clients  and  undertakes  special 
assignments  for  other  as  well. 

Gibbs  most  recently  was  a  vice 
president  n  the  investment  research 
department  of  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 
Prior  to  that,  she  was  a  vice  president 
of  Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins, 
Inc.  and  of  Mitchell  Hutchins,  Inc  , 
its  predecessor  firm. 

Paperworkers 
ratify  contract 

Almost  5,000  Abitibi  Price  Inc. 
paperworkers  have  ratified  a  three- 
I  year  contract  expected  to  become  the 
j  industry  benchmark  in  Eastern  | 
I  Canada;  a  Canadian  Paperworkers  j 
!  Union  official  said. 

I  The  contract  between  the  Eastern 
Paperworkers  and  Canada’s  largest 
I  newsprint  producer  covers  10  mills  in 
I  Eastern  Canada  from  Newfoundland 
to  the  Manitoba  border. 

The  contract;  retroactive  to  May  1 , 
includes  a  2.5%  wage  increase  in  the 
first  year;  four%  in  the  second  and 
five  %  in  the  third. 

Patrick  Sweeney,  national  repre- 
j  sentative  of  the  Paperworkers  Union, 


said  75%  of  the  membership  voted  in 
favor  of  the  contract. 

It  will  increase  the  average  wage  by 
about  six  cents  an  hour  before  the 
second-year  wage  boost  takes  effect. 

Shift  differential  rises  15  cents  and 
Paperworkers’  long-term  dsability 
benefits  will  rise  five  per  cent  to  55% 
of  their  annual  wage. 

The  previous  base  rate  at  the  mills 
was  $12.52  an  hour,  with  the  average 
wage  about  $13.50. 

In  Western  Canada  this  year,  the 
Union  and  the  Pulp,  Paper  and  Wood¬ 
workers  of  Canada  rejected  a  similar 
offer,  closing  British  Columbia  Pulp 
Mills  for  about  two  months.  The  west¬ 
ern  unions  are  voting  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract  after  beinr  ordered  back  to  work 
by  the  B.C.  g<  /ernment. 

Contracts  a,  37  mills,  which  pro¬ 
duce  82%  of  Canada’s  newsprint, 
expired  on  April  30.  About  30,000 
Paperworkers  are  still  without  con¬ 
tracts. 

Chicago  Tribune 
makes  auto  pitch 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  automakers  and 
dealers,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
intensified  its  push  for  car  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“I  think  some  people  have  all  these 
ideas  about  the  Midwestern  market 
being  conservative  or  lower  income,” 
the  camapaign’s  director  Nancy 
Thompson  said. 

In  fact,  the  Tribune  claims,  the 
average  Chicago  auto  buyer  has  an 
income  of  $35,000  and  has  been  in  a 
buying  mood  recently.  This  March, 
for  example,  Chicago-area  domestic 
new  car  sales  rose  34%  from  a  year 
earlier  —  topping  40,000  monthly  car 
sales  for  the  first  time  since  May, 
1979. 

Chicago  also  trails  only  the  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  metropolitan 
area  in  auto  registration.  Another 
measure  of  the  market’s  size  is  that 
General  Motors  sells  about  10%  of  all 
its  cars  in  Chicago. 

A  centerpiece  of  the  Tribune  sales 
effort  is  a  consumer  survey  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  Chicago  Auto 
Show. 

“Auto  advertisers  have  found  that 
whatever  happens  at  the  Chicago 
Auto  Show  sets  the  trends  for  what 
will  happen  in  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Thompson  said. 

The  presentations  —  in  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Chicago 
—  stress  the  importance  of  the  market 
and  what  the  Tribune  says  is  its  ability 
to  reach  affluent  buyers. 


Auto  advertising  “has  grown  over 
the  years,”  particularly  zone 
advertising,  Thompson  said. 

FCC  approves 
license  transfer 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commisison  approved  (June  14)  the 
transfer  of  Post  Corporation’s  broad¬ 
cast  licenses  to  a  subsidiary  of  Gillett 
Communicaions  Inc. 

In  effect,  the  FCC  action  approves 
the  sale  of  the  Appleton,  Wise. -based 
Post.  The  sale  will  become  final  Aug. 
1,  the  two  companies  said. 

Post  publishes  newspapers  and 
operates  tv  and  radio  stations  and 
commercial  printing  plants  in  nine 
states.  Nashville,  Tenn. -based  Gillett 
Communications  is  a  private  firm 
controlled  by  George  N.  Gilett,  Jr., 
and  owns  a  number  of  businesses 
including  WSMV-tv  in  Nashville  and 
the  Packerland  Packing  Co.  in  Green 
Bay,  Wise. 

As  previously  reported.  Post 
shareholders  will  receive  $65  per 
share  when  the  sale  is  closed.  Under 
terms  of  its  agreement  with  Gillett, 
Post  will  not  pay  its  regular  second 
quarter  dividend. 

AP  to  carry 
Hearst  features 

Top  feature  material  from  Hearst 
magazines  will  begin  moving  during 
July  on  the  Associated  Press  Sunday 
Feature  wire  and  AP  DataStream. 

The  selection  will  include  pieces 
from  Popular  Mechanics,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Town  and  Country,  Sports 
Afield,  Connoisseur,  Redhook  and 
others. 

AP  assistant  general  manager  Dan 
Perkes,  who  heads  APN,  said  agree¬ 
ment  with  Hearst  was  reached  in  June 
and  was  based  on  positive  reaction  to 
APN  movement  in  recent  months  of 
material  from  Changing  Times,  a 
Kiplinger  publication. 

Dissly  Research 
changes  name 

Computer  Emporium,  Inc.  is  the 
new  name  of  the  former  Dissly 
Research  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co. 

Dissly  was  founded  in  1970  and 
opened  its  first  retail  store  in  1981 
under  the  name  Computer 
Emporium. 
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Helen  Worden  Cranmer,  88,  a 
journalist  and  author  of  four  books 
whose  newspaper  career  began  at  the 
New  York  World  in  1926  and  included 
offering  advice  in  the  “Dorothy  Dix” 
column  from  1960  to  1964,  died  of 
heart  failure  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  in 
New  York  City  July  31. 

She  studied  art  in  Paris  and  sold  her 
First  sketches  to  the  Sunday  World, 
whose  editor  asked  her  to  write  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  fashion  sketches.  She 
began  at  the  Worid  for  $7.50  a  week 
and  two  years  later  was  making  $300 
as  a  feature  writer  and  editor.  She 
joined  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
in  1931  and  worked  there  writing  fea¬ 
tures  and  syndicated  columns  until 
1944.  She  wrote  for  Collier’s 
magazine  in  the  50s,  specializing  in 
foreign  assignments. 

Her  first  husband  was  John 
Erskine,  the  writer,  who  died  in  1951. 
She  married  William  Henry  Harrison 
Cranmer,  a  mining  executive,  in  1959. 
*  *  * 

Larry  T.  Doyle,  66,  retired  news 
and  sports  reporter  for  the  Monessen 
(Pa.)  Valley  Independent,  died  July  16 
in  the  Vincentian  Home,  McCand- 
less,  after  a  long  battle  with  diabetes. 


He  had  begun  working  for  the  news¬ 
paper  before  World  War  11;  served  in 
the  68th  Armored  Division  during  the 
war;  and  retired  from  the  newspaper 
in  the  early  70s  because  of  illness. 

♦  ♦  * 

James  J.  Dugan,  81,  a  Boston 
Globe  sports  writer'in  the  1930s.  died 
July  20  in  Perryville,  Md.  He  was  a 
retired  United  States  Marine  colonel. 
♦  *  ♦ 

George  W.  Knife,  80,  long-time 
editor  and  president  of  the  Lansdale 
(Pa.)  Reporter,  whose  journalism 
career  spanned  60  years,  died  of  can¬ 
cer  July  27. 

In  addition  to  having  been  president 
of  Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  the 
parent  company  of  the  Reporter 
before  its  ownership  changed  to  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  in  1980,  he  was  a 
founder  of  Lansdale’s  only  com¬ 
mercial  radio  station,  WNPV,  and 
was  vice  president  of  WNPV  Inc.,  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Knipe  first  worked  for  the  Reporter 
as  a  newsboy  before  World  War  1. 
After  graduation  from  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  he  joined  the  staff  as  a  re¬ 
porter;  became  associate  editor  in 
1925  and  a  year  later  advanced  to  city 


editor.  He  was  named  editor  in  1927 
and  in  1966,  executive  editor.  He  heia 
that  post  until  1978. 

*  4c  3|< 

James  J.  Miller,  75,  retired  veter¬ 
an  Pittsburgh  sportswriter,  died  of 
cancer  July  23  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
He  began  with  the  old  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  as  a  copy  boy  in  1924  and 
later  wrote  sports.  He  was  in  the 
sports  department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  from  1960  until  he  re¬ 
tired  in  1974. 

♦  *  * 

J.  Clifford  Milnor,  76,  a  former 
columnist  for  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  died  July  21  of  a 
heart  attack  in  a  Naples,  Fla.,  hos¬ 
pital. 

He  was  with  the  Journal-Gazette 
from  1945  until  his  retirement  in  1972 
and  earlier  had  worked  at  the  Goshen 
(Ind.)  Daily  Democrat. 

*  *  * 

Charles  E.  Stocker,  77,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Providence  Journal 
and  then  in  the  same  post  with  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  died 
July  8. 

He  was  with  the  Providence  news¬ 
papers  from  1942  to  1974.  Earlier  in 
his  career  Stocker  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Morning 
Union  and  the  Evening  Union,  and 
the  Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item. 


.  .  .  with  this  comprehensive  quarterly 
review  of  print  and  broadcast  journalism 
in  Great  Britain  and  around  the  world 

HIGHLIGHTS  FOR  SUMMER.  1984 


eighth 


Tom  Hopkinson 
Cormac  Walsh 
Ray  Boston 
Fred  Hunter 
A.  W.  Aspinall 
Tim  Madge 
Kenneth  Brown 
Stuart  Patrick 
Cedric  Pulford 
Tom  Baistow 
Charles  Stokes 
Michael  Hides 
A.  W.  Aspinall 
Norman  Frisby 
Roy  Hattersly 
Roper  Mead 


Those  NCTJ  changes 
Proficiency  Test  papers 
The  press  we  deserve? 

Courses  in  radio  journalism 
The  Penn  Kimball  story 
Community  radio  decision 
Regional  press  divided 
Law  and  the  media 
More  English-language  papers 
That  new  Labour  daily 
PM's  threat  against  ABC 
Good  fellowship  on  tour 
Ferment  among  the  pops 
Fleet  Street  rubbish  on  TV 
Warning  to  editors 
Press  Council  summaries 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO  START  WITH  AUTUMN  84  ISSUE 


BTxuin' 


the  media  ^ 

Reporter 


SUBSCRIPTIONS:  Four  issues,  $20  (individ¬ 
uals)  and  $25  (libraries  and  institutions)  North, 
Central  and  South  America  (air  mail.) 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


all  the  facts  that  the  company 
deserved  it. 

The  editors  who  permit  another 
business  to  pay  all  or  part  of  their 
expenses  denigrate  the  newspaper 
industry  in  the  minds  of  outsiders. 

The  issue  of  judging  contests  is  a 
more  complex  and  sensitive  issue. 
Should  food  editors  judge  contests. 


/n  1984,  my  survey 
indicates  that  oniy  about 
one  fourth  of  the  60  daiiy 
newspapers  who  attended 
paid  for  their  food  editors’ 
travei  expenses. 


national  or  local?  Is  it  a  conflict  of 
interest?  When  you  do  so  are  you 
reporting  an  event  in  which  you  par¬ 
ticipate? 

Let's  examine  the  pros  and  cons. 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  managing  edi¬ 
tors  view  the  selection  of  their  food 
editors  as  contest  judges  to  be  a  blue 
ribbon  in  itself.  To  have  the  food  edi¬ 
tor  recognized  on  national  television 
at  the  Bake-OtT is  good  for  the  ego.  To 
publish  an  article  about  how  the 
judging  process  works  is  good  jour¬ 
nalism. 

When  food  editors  report  the  win¬ 
ning  recipe  you  do  not  identify  it  by 
brand  name.  So  you’re  not  blatantly 
pushing  a  company’s  product.  To 
judge  local  contests  is  good  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  newspaper,  and  you 
meet  readers.  That’s  a  plus  that  a 
majority  of  newsroom  folk  miss. 

Furthermore,  most  of  us  would 
agree  readers  are  not  concerned  that 
the  food  editor  is  writing  about  a  con¬ 
test  which  the  editor  has  judged.  Like 
it  or  not,  readers  do  not  view  food 
editors  as  they  do  sports  writers  or 
political  and  government  reporters. 

Therefore,  is  there  any  reason  for  a 
food  editor  not  to  judge  a  contest? 


On  of  the  editors  wrote  me:  "I'm 
occasionally  asked  to  judge  recipe 
contests.  I  decline.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  be  becoming  a  part  of  the 
news  event  I'm  supposed  to  cover." 

In  principle,  the  editor  is  correct. 
No  matter  how  you  cut  it.  when  you 
judge  a  contest  you  write  about  your¬ 
self.  And  if  your  rationalize  it  to  be 
proper  where  do  you  draw  the  line? 
Would  you  review  a  cook  book  you 
wrote? 

I’m  not  raising  this  issue  to  change 
the  way  most  food  editors  do  busi¬ 
ness.  It’s  not  realistic  to  think  there 
can  be  a  lot  of  discomfort  where  folks 
sincerely  believe  there  is  no  cause  for 
same.  But  I  think  that  some  of  that 
discomfort  is  stilled  by  rationaliza¬ 
tion. 

I  think  newsman  Daniel  Schorr  said 
it  well:  "We  journalists,  knowing  that 
we  are  pure  in  heart  may  dislike  hav¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  unreasonable  test  of 
others’  perception  of  us.  But  isn't  that 
the  test  we  invented  for  those  who 
wield  influence  in  our  society?" 

Next  I  want  to  talk  about  some  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  the  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  and  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion.  They're  made  on  the  premise 
that  it  has  achieved  a  number  of 
goals  since  it  organized,  and  more 
important,  that  there’s  a  vacuum 
awaiting  its  leadership. 

1  propose  a  new  venture  for  the 
association.  1  propose  that  it  sponsor 
its  own  contest  for  food  pages  and 
food  articles.  And  1  propose  that  it 
recommend  to  its  members  that  they 
refrain  from  entering  all  existing  con¬ 
tests.  The  existing  contests  are  spon¬ 
sored,  for  the  most  part  by  com¬ 
mercial  entities  and  that  inhibits  their 
prestige. 

Rarely  do  the  sponsors  identify  the 
judges,  and  anyway  you  cut  it,  a  win¬ 
ner  gains  a  soft  spot  for  the  sponsor. 
There's  nothing  wrong  with  having 
soft  spots,  but  there  are  better  ways  to 
get  them. 

One  food  editor  sent  me  the 
announcement  for  the  second 
annunal  Parla  Alimentare  contest,  the 
promotional  consortium  of  the  Par¬ 
mesan  food  processing  industries.  It's 


goal:  To  promote  a  more  widespread, 
knowledge  and  consumption  of  these 
products  in  the  light  of  the  Italian  gas- 
tronomical  traditions.  And  the  first 
prize  is  more  than  a  $1  ,(KK).  Food  edi¬ 
tors  organization  sould  be  organizing 
and  managing  their  own  contests  with 
the  judges  coming  from  newsroom 
management.  The  winners  and  their 
managing  editors  should  be  honored 
at  their  annual  meetings. 

Also,  this  meeting  should  be 
expanded  to  include  a  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  which  would  contribute  to  food 


But  the  most  important 
reason  for  not  accepting 
free  travei  and  iodging  is 
that  once  a  food  editor 
does,  he  or  she  is  no 
ionger  an  independent 
reporter. 


editors’  professional  development. 
Some  areas  which  need  discussion 
are  the  ethical  issues  such  as  crediting 
of  recipes,  judging  of  products  by  pan¬ 
els  and  how  editors  can  organize  a 
clearing  house  for  testing  of  recipes. 

The  NFEWA  needs  to  organize  a 
kit  from  new  food  editors  and  offer  to 
send  the  nearest  member  to  the  edi¬ 
tors'  desks  for  consultation.  It  needs 
to  be  on  record  when  there  are  strange 
happenings  in  the  newsroom  affecting 
food  editors  as  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  New  York  News'  brouhaha  with 
frozen  foods  advertising.  This  organ¬ 
ization  should  have  been  on  record  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  NFEWA  also  should  consider 
an  annual  presentation  by  the  food 
company  which  successfully 
introduces  the  most  popular  new 
product.  There's  a  need  at  its  annual 
meeting  for  a  presentation  of  food 
trends  with  participation  by  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

The  NFEWA  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  leadership  in  journalism. 
It  will  take  only  reasonable  reach  to 
gain  a  premium  grade.  The  time  is 
right  to  assert  yourself. 


Extensive  Canadian  newspaper  reader  study  underway 


An  extensive  survey  of  Canadian 
newspaper  readers  has  been  launched 
by  Nadbank,  an  on-line  data  base 
used  by  national  and  retail  newspaper 
advertisers. 

The  survey  —  drawing  from  sample 
sizes  of  25,000  telephone  interviews 
and  1 3,000  mail  diaries  —  will  provide 
information  about  46  newspapers  in 
30  Canadian  markets. 

The  Nadbank  survey  is  intended  to 


provide  a  broad  base  of  newspaper 
marketing  data  equivalent  to  that 
available  from  broadcast  media  and 
magazines,  said  Robert  McElhinney, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Newspaper 
Marketing  Bureau  of  Toronto. 

He  called  it  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  readership  survey  ever 
undertaken  in  Canada. 

“We've  achieved  our  goal  of  get¬ 
ting  in  tandem  with  the  accelerating 


trend  to  more  specific  advertiser  tar¬ 
get  marketing,’’  McElhinney  said. 
“We  have  much  more  product 
information  than  we  ever  had  in  the 
past  and  retail  shoppping  habits  have 
now  been  measured  in  most  categor¬ 
ies.” 

For  the  first  time,  the  survey  will 
include  data  on  teenage  readers  plus 
attitude  studies  of  selected  national 
retail  chains. 
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Battling  blackout 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  and 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  Press  also  circu¬ 
late  in  the  county. 

Another  reason  for  the  news 
media's  public  silence,  Hail  said,  is 
that  “I  think  they  don’t  want  to  find 
themselves  in  the  same  situation.” 

This  is  the  second  time  a  business 
has  imposed  a  news  embargo  on  the 
Idaho  Press — a  chemical  corporation 
banned  contact  with  the  paper  over  a 
similar  issue  a  few  years  ago  —  and 
Hail  says  he  finds  the  actions  ironic. 

“The  funny  thing  is,  we  are  the  con¬ 
servative,  pro-business,  pro-growth 
paper  and  (the  rival  Kellogg  Evening 
News)  is  the  one  that  is  pro¬ 
labor  .  .  .  It’s  funny  to  see  us  cross¬ 
wise  with  (business),”  he  said. 


Paper  folds 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  paper  to  Donrey  in  the  mid-1970’s, 
88  of  the  paper’s  130  employees 
belonged  to  unions.  Newspaper  Guild 
and  International  Typographical 
Union  employees,  after  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  set  a  new  contract 
for  two  years,  went  on  strike  on  June 
20,  1978.  The  Times-Herald  contin¬ 
ued  to  publish  using  non-union  em¬ 
ployees. 

Striking  employees  launched  the 
V.I.P.  on  Aug.  16,  1978.  Guild  and 
ITU  members  received  benefits  of 
$110  weekly  from  their  international 
unions,  plus  $25  weekly  from  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper  Guild 
and  ITU  locals.  The  locals  also  paid 
for  Kaiser  Health  Plan  medical 
insurance  for  all  strikers. 

The  V.I.P.  paid  each  employee  $55 
weekly,  bringing  total  wages  to  $190 
weekly. 

The  strike  was  unusual,  Warnock 
said,  because  of  the  age  of  the  strik¬ 
ers.  Until  the  Donrey  group  pur¬ 
chased  the  Times-Herald,  turnover 
was  very  low.  “With  luck,  there 
might  be  three  openings  a  year,”  he 
said.  “So  when  the  strike  began,  the 
average  age  of  people  who  went  out 
on  strike  was  55.  You’re  talking  about 
a  society  editor  who  had  been  with  the 
paper  47  years,  a  sports  editor  who 
had  been  there  40  years,  a  city  editor, 
35  years.” 

The  citizens  of  Vallejo,  a  blue  collar 
community  40  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco,  supported  the  strikers 
from  the  beginning,  Warnock  said.  A 
public  subscription  drive  netted 
$120,000  to  buy  a  Daily  King  five-unit 
offset  press. 


Texas  imposes  sales  tax  on  circulation 


The  Texas  legislature  imposed 
sales  tax  on  newspaper  circulation 
sales,  despite  opposition  not  only 
from  newspapers  but  the  state  con¬ 
troller  as  well. 

The  measure,  which  is  expected  to 
raise  about  $6  million,  was  a  com¬ 
promise  after  the  Texas  lawmakers 
were  unable  to  impose  a  tax  on  media 
advertising  sales. 

John  Murphy,  executive  director  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  said  the  state’s  news¬ 
papers  and  the  controller  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  how  the  tax  will  be 
collected  and  paid. 

Murphy  added  that  it  was  unclear  if 
newspapers  would  try  to  pass  along 
the  s^es  tax  to  their  customers. 

The  law  stipulates  that  news  carri¬ 
ers  will  not  be  responsible  for  paying 
the  tax  to  the  state.  Newspapers  or 
independent  contractors  and 
wholesalers  will  handle  it,  depending 
on  which  makes  the  actual  sale. 

The  total  tax  liability  —  including 
municipal  as  well  as  the  state  sales  tax 
—  will  be  determined  by  where  the 
newspaper  is  produced  rather  than 
where  the  sale  is  made. 

Murphy  said  the  legislators 
imposed  the  circulation  sales  tax  as  a 


way  of  showing  their  “displeasure 
with  newspapers.” 

He  said  that  the  lawmakers  were 
angry  with  the  state’s  newspapers  for 
criticizing  them  for  not  passing  an 
education  reform  bill  and  not 
increasing  taxes  this  year. 

Stan  Slater  (D-Killeen),  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives, 
stated  in  a  news  conference  that  if 
newspapers  wanted  education  reform 
and  a  tax  increase,  then  they  should 
have  “an  opportunity  to  pay  for  it,” 
Murphy  related. 

Ted  White  resigns 
from  Press  Club 

Author  Theodore  H.  White  has  res¬ 
igned  from  the  National  Press  Club  in 
protest  against  the  club’s  having 
Louis  Farrakhan  as  a  speaker. 

White  also  returned  the  Fourth 
Estate  Award  which  the  club  gave 
him  four  years  ago. 

Farrakhan  appeared  at  a  sold-out 
luncheon  July  30,  renewing  his  critic¬ 
ism  of  American  support  for  Israel 
and  denying  that  he  had  threatened 
the  life  of  Washington  Post  reporter 
Milton  Coleman. 
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Shown  are  some  of  the  48  Goss  Metroliner 

press  units  in  operation  at  the 

Los  Angeles  Times  Northridge  facility. 


Rockwell  biterna 
Ifs  in  newspaper  Dresses  us 

Mmever) 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years, 

Goss  presses  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  advancing  the  state  of  the  art  in 
newspaper  printing  technology:  from 
the  introduction  in  the  1890’s  of  high' 
speed  printing  with  the  Goss  Straight' 
line  press,  to  the  computer'controlled 
Metroliner®  press  introduced  in  the 
1970’s,  to  today’s  modularly  designed 
Headliner®  Offset  press. 

This  dedication  to  technology 
leadership  is  why  Goss  web  offset 
presses  from  Rockwell  International 
are  used  by  more  newspapers  than  any 
other  presses  in  the  world,  including 
many  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  95 
countries.  Asahi  Shimbun,  Helsingin 
Sanomat,  0  Globo,  The  Melbourne 
Age,  The  Johannesburg  Star,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  USA  Today  all  use 
Goss  presses. 

Only' a  company  with  the  know' 
how  to  combine  high  technology  with 
outstanding  engineering  and  manage' 
ment  skills  can  maintain  world  leader' 
ship  in  newspaper  printing  for  so  long. 
That  know'how  goes  into  everything 
we  do  at  Rockwell. 

In  aerospace:  where  we  developed 
and  are  building  the  NAVSTAR  satellites 
and  are  helping  develop  precision  naviga' 
tion  receivers  for  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  Global  Positioning  System. 


Mial  kngwHKMtf: 

.every  day  in  95countrits. 
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In  electronics:  where  we  are  a 
major  supplier  of  digital  and  analog 
microwave  systems  to  the  telecom' 
munications  industry.  In  our  semi' 
conductor  business,  we  are  the 
world’s  largest  supplier  of  high'Speed 
integral  mcxlem  subsystems  that 
transmit  digital  information  over 
telephone  lines. 

In  the  automotive  industry:  where 
our  technology  and  reputation  for  de' 
pendable,  quality  design  for  car  and 
truck  components  have  made  us  a 
major  supplier  of  drivetrains  for  U.  S. 
Araiy  trucks. 

We’re  an  $8  billion  company 
where  science  gets  down  to  business 
in  four  diverse  areas.  And  that 
diversity  has  helped  us  achieve  eight 
consecutive  years  of  increased  earn' 
ings  and  impressive  growth. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
any  of  our  products  or  want  to 
learn  more  about  us,  write: 

Rockwell  International, 

Department  815EPT14, 600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


Rockwell  International 

...wtfere  science  gets  down  to  business 

Aorospace/Electionics 
Automotive/General  Industries 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Frank  Wright,  managing  editor/ 
news  at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  assumed  his  new 
responsibilities  as  foreign  affairs  and 
foreign  policy  corrrespondent.  He 
will  travel  extensively  overseas  and 
to  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Tim  McGuire,  managing  editor/ 
features  and  sports,  takes  on  the 
additional  duties  of  managing  editor 
news  until  Wright’s  former  position  is 
filled. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gary  Catania  has  been  named 

customer  services  manager  of  the 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  Catania 
joins  the  newspaper  as  part  of  the 
expansion  of  its  customer  services 
capabilities.  He  formerly  was  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  director  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer  and 
before  that  worked  at  the  Hartford 
Times  for  four  years. 

♦  *  * 

Clyde  Pinson,  vice  president  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Buffalo 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Professional  Communicators  of 
Western  New  York. 

Pinson  was  advertising  director  of 


When 
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the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
Globe  Democrat  before  joining  the 
Buffalo  paper  in  1980  as  ad  director. 
He  was  promoted  to  vice  president 
last  year. 

*  *  * 

Frank  K.  Baker,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Stockton  Pioneer  since  1971,  is 
the  new  president  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association.  He  succeeded  John 
Crawford,  former  publisher  of  the 
Wood  County  Democrat. 

Baker  is  the  second  member  of  his 
family  to  serve  as  president.  His 
father,  George  Baker,  was  president 
during  the  1962-63  year,  marking  the 
first  time  in  TPA  history  for  the  son  of 
a  past  president  to  also  become  presi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

Lou  Joseph,  a  senior  health  com¬ 
munications  specialist  in  the  Chicago 
Office  of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  won 
the  Morris  Fishbein  Award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  in  medical 
writing  from  the  Greater  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  American  Medical 
Writers  Association.  He  won  for  an 
article  on  dentistry  published  in  the 
1984  Britannica  Book  of  the  year. 

Joseph  worked  as  a  copy  editor  and 
state  editor  at  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
from  1954  to  1961  and  as  a  reporter 
covering  the  West  German  govern¬ 
ment  for  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  official 
daily  published  by  the  U.S.  Military 
from  1945  to  1951  in  Munich. 

*  ♦  * 

John  E.  Houghton,  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  The  Ontario 
Paper  Company  Limited,  became 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  Robert  M. 
ScHMON,  who  continues  as  chairman 
until  he  retires  on  December  31. 

The  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  and  has  mills  in  Thor- 
old,  Ontario,  and  Baie  Comeau, 
Quebec.  Both  Schmon  and  Houghton 


PHILIP  JACK  VERNON  has  been 
named  marketing  director  of  The  New 
York  Times  Company's  regional  news- 
pope.'  group  effective  August  27.  He 
replaces  John  Polich,  who  resigned. 

Vernon  moves  from  research  mana¬ 
ger  of  The  Times  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent.  He  is 
a  life-long  resident  of  Florida,  where 
13  of  the  group's  29  newspapers  are 
published. 


are  members  of  the  board  of  Tribune 
Company. 

Houghton  is  a  director  of  the  forest 
industries  associations  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

♦  ♦  * 

Bruce  Goldberg  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  sports  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Observer- 
Dispatch.  He  joined  the  Utica  papers 
in  1983  as  assistant  sports  editor. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  sports  editor  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

Goldberg  succeeded  John  Tkach, 
who  joined  Gannett ’s  USA  Today 
sports  staff. 

Paul  Loughridge  was  named 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the  Utica 
papers.  Loughridge  had  been  with  the 
Corning  (N.Y.)  Leader  for  three 
years,  most  recently  as  sports  editor. 
*  ♦  * 

Larry  Grabarek  has  been  named 
research  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  for  Landon  Associates,  Inc.,  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  with  the  Balt¬ 
imore  Sun  as  market  research  analyst 
and  has  had  merchandising 
experience  with  the  J.C.  Penney 
Company  and  Hecht  Company  as 
well  as  advertising  agency  work. 

*  ♦  * 

Doug  Bedell  has  joined  the  city 
desk  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Louisville  Times. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Maura  Fitzgerald,  formerly  with 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  was 
named  account  manager  at  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Group,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  high- 
technology  public  relations  agency. 

:ic  4c  ^ 

Laurene  B.  LaPorte  has  been 
named  director  of  advertising,  Hart¬ 
ford  Sports  Extra.  She  was  most  re¬ 
cently  an  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  Hartford  Advocate. 
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Roger  Grossman  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Sentinel  Publications, 
San  Diego,  and  will  be  responsible  for 
Publishers’  Offset,  a  subsidiary  of 
Harte-Hanks  Southern  California 
newspapers. 

Grossman  has  been  with  Harte- 
Hanks  the  past  year  as  marketing 
director  for  the  Chula  Vista  (Calif.) 
Star-News.  Before  that  he  was  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  radio  station  KBRD  in 
Seattle.  He  has  also  served  as 
advertising  sales  manager  for  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelli^encer. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Beverly  Alexander  Littleton,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press,  was  named 
director  of  public  relations  for 
WAVZ-am  and  WKCI-fm,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Donald  E.  Tuthill  was  appointed 
classified  display  manager  of  The  Vil¬ 
lage  Voice,  New  York  City.  He  joined 
the  Voice  in  1977  from  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  where  he  was  a  Junior 
account  executive. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Lynne  Sevan  De  Michele  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
Independent  Newspapers,  Inc.’s  Val¬ 
ley  publications.  INI  is  a  network  of 
six  weekly  metropolitan  Phoenix 
newspapers.  De  Michele  was  editor 
of  Senior  Perspective,  a  Phoenix- 
based  magazine. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  end  Reliability 
For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 


(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

M  Tmw*  Natton-Wld*  Mnemil  Sarvlc* 


DIANA  M.  ZINDA  is  heading  the 
newly  merged  major  and  national 
advertising  accounts  sales 
departments  at  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

As  advertising  manager,  national/ 
major  accounts,  she  will  focus  on  long¬ 
term  sales  promotion  and  strategy 
planning  for  both  areas.  The 
department  will  maintain  separate 
sales  staffs. 

Last  April  Zinda  was  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  from 
senior  account  executive. 


Steven  Pierce  has  joined  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times  as  news  editor  for  the  Eco¬ 
nomy  (business)  section.  He  is  chief 
copy  editor  for  the  section  and 
responsible  for  layout  and  wire  news 
copy. 

Pierce  was  with  Marple’s  Business 
Newsletter  as  associate  editor  and 
prior  to  that  was  manager  of  business 
communications  for  Weyerhaeuser 
and  business  editor  for  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian. 

*  *  * 

New  staff  members  of  the  Boston 
Globe  include: 

Adele  Foy,  formerly  with  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  to  copy  editor  on  the 
news  desk. 

Sarah  Snyder,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  to  reporter  on 
the  Metro  desk. 

Bob  Ryan,  back  to  sports  reporter 


after  a  stint  as  a  television  reporter  at 
the  local  ABC  affiliate. 

Desiree  French,  formerly  with 
Forbes  Magazine,  to  business  repor¬ 
ter. 

Julia  Preston,  formerly  with 
National  Public  Radio,  to  reporter  in 
Central  America. 

Fred  Kaplan,  formerly  a  Globe 
correspondent,  to  reporter  assigned 
to  defense  issues. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Kristine  Snipes  has  moved  from 
grahics  designer  of  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  to  weekend  graphics  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

* 

Jesse  R.  Foster  has  been  named 
an  assistant  controller  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  He  was  director  of 
financial  planning  for  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Company,  parent  company  of  the 
newspaper. 

His  new  responsibilities  at  the 
Times  will  include  general  account¬ 
ing,  payroll,  syndicate  accounting, 
capital  accounting  and  financial 
planning. 

Foster  joined  Times  Mirror  in  1977 
as  policy  and  control  manager, 
becoming  manager  of  budgets  and 
forecasts  in  1979. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jerry  Vagg  was  appointed  metro 
zone  manager  for  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  He  has  been  with  the 
Tribune’s  circulation  department  for 
23  years,  the  past  five  as  Michigan 
zone  manager. 

James  Clauson  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Vagg  as  Michigan  zone  man¬ 
ager.  Clauson,  with  the  department 
since  1970,  has  been  the  Indiana  East 
zone  manager  for  five  years. 


Unibed 


for  news,  information,  and  trends  about*  health- arid 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Barcousky 


Cushman 


Brett 


Len  Barcousky  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times  with  responsibility 
for  all  news  operations.  He  replaces 
John  Strohmeyer,  who  served  as 
editor  for  28  years. 

Strohmeyer,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ner  for  editorial  writing,  received  an 
Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  grant 
which  he  is  using  to  study  crisis  and 
change  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  He 
also  has  been  named  distinguished 
editor-in-residence  at  Moravian  Col¬ 
lege  in  Bethlehem. 

Barcousky  began  his  career  as  a 
reporter  at  the  Globe-Times  in  1972. 
He  had  worked  as  a  news  editor  and 
Neighbors  editor  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Post  Standard  before  return¬ 
ing  to  school  in  1980  to  earn  a  master 
of  business  administration  degree  at 
Columbia  University.  While  there  he 
was  editor  of  The  Bottom  Line,  the 
business  school’s  student  newspaper. 

In  1982,  Barcousky  returned  to 
Bethlehem  as  founding  editor  of  the 
Sunday  Globe. 

*  *  * 

R.  Daniel  Cupper,  transportation 
writer  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pat¬ 
riot-News  was  appointed  executive 
editor  for  the  Pennsylvania  High 
Speed  Intercity  Rail  Passenger  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  studying  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  building  a  high-speed  train  line 
across  the  state  between  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh. 

In  his  new  position.  Cupper  will 
evaluate  technical  reports  submitted 
by  12  firms  preparing  the  feasibility 
study. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Bond  has  joined  the 
Greensheet  Shopper,  a  sister  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles,  as  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


Gregory  F.  Cushman  was  elected 
president  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  the  1984- 
85  year.  He  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Bend  Bulletin. 

Cushman  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1974  as  classified  ad  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald  and  in  1976  assumed 
responsibilities  of  business  manager 
at  the  Bulletin.  Two  years  later  he 
became  publisher  and  in  1979,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Western  Communications, 
Inc.,  the  parent  company  which  has 
six  newspapers  in  Oregon. 

*  * 

United  Press  International  opened 
a  new  bureau  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  and 
has  appointed  Robb  Fulcher  as  man¬ 
ager.  The  bureau  is  the  second  opened 
in  Alaska  over  the  past  year,  the  first 
being  in  Anchorage  with  Andrew 
MacLEOD  as  state  editor. 

Fulcher  moved  to  Juneau  from 
Medford,  Ore.,  where  he  opened  a 
UPI  bureau  covering  southern  Ore¬ 
gon  and  the  northern  California  bor¬ 
der  counties  in  November  of  1982. 

His  primary  responsibility  in 
Juneau  will  be  coverage  of  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  he  also  will  handle  stor¬ 
ies  in  the  Panhandle  region. 


ERNESTINE  MAESTAS  is  the  new 
research  manager  af  the  Denver  Past. 

She  joined  the  paper  in  1971  and 
has  spent  12  years  in  the  research 
department,  most  recently  as  a  senior 
research  analyst. 

A  graduate  of  Kansas  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  she  helped  establish  the  Popula¬ 
tion  Research  Laboratory  there  in 
1968. 


Kristin  Brett  was  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  corporate  public  service  and 
promotion  department  of  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  and  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  She  most  recently  has  been 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager. 
Her  new  job  includes  part  of  the 
responsibilities  held  by  Sanford 
Stiles,  who  retired  as  the  corporate 
marketing  director  on  July  27. 

Stiles  had  been  with  the  company 
for  45  years  in  a  variety  of  editorial 
and  management  positions.  He  had 
supervised  the  newspapers’  research, 
promotion  and  public  services  pro¬ 
grams  since  1963. 

Brett  was  promoted  in  July  from 
division  sales  manager  to  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager  for  the 
Independent  and  the  Times.  She  also 
has  served  as  financial  account  repre¬ 
sentative  and  advertising  agency 
liaison. 

*  *  * 

Dedra  Hauser,  former  Wall  Street 
Journal  reporter,  moved  to  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  as  a  business 
reporter  specializing  in  management 
topics. 

*  *  * 

Philip  M.  Schoch,  editor  of  the 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  has 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  operating  trustees  of  Texas  Student 
Publications  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  for  a  two-year  term. 

Schoch  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Texas  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  and  is  chairman 
of  the  editorial  council  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 

*  *  ♦ 

J.  William  Morgan,  former  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  director  of  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.)  Press- 
Register. 
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New  posts  for  Scripps-Howard  editors 

outstanding  editorial  writing  given 


annually  by  The  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation.  Early  last  year  he  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
newspaper. 

Ambrose  and  his  wife  Fran  have 
three  sons,  Gordon,  Andrew,  and 
Adam. 


Catherine  McMahon  was  named 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Tucson 
Citizen.  She  formerly  held  the  same 
position  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times  Leader  and  also  has  worked  at 
the  Detroit  News  and  the  Belleville 
(111.)  News-Democrat. 


Edward  E.  Manassah  has 
assumed  his  new  position  as  editor  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal. 
He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer.  Both  news¬ 
papers  are  owned  by  Gannett. 

Manassah  has  held  various  editing 
positions  with  Gannett  newspapers 
since  joining  the  company  in  1972  at 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today. 

He  has  named  Harold  C.  Fildey 
managing  editor/administration.  With 
the  State  Journal  since  1947,  Fildey 
most  recently  was  executive  editor. 

Claude  V.  Burgett,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
has  returned  to  USA  Today. 

Correction 

In  the  August  4  announcement  that 
Terry  Whitney  had  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  it  was  mistakenly  stated 
he  previously  had  been  “classified 
manager”  at  the  Denver  Post.  The 
item  should  have  read  “he  previously 
had  been  circulation  manager  of  the 
Denver  Post,  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  suburban  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  where  he  started  his  career  in 
1966.” 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 


P.  O.  Box  7133, 
Shawnee  Mission,  KS  66207 
(913)  381-8280 
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NEWS/TECH 


Importance  of  on-line  labeling 

Why  a  major  metro  daily,  with  only  8%  of  its 
circulation  mailed,  needs  five  labeling  systems 


Metropolitan  newspapers,  comparatively,  have  small 
mailed  copies  requirements.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  which  daily  mails  only 
32,000  out  of  a  total  4(M),000  circulation. 

So  why  does  the  Minnesota  giant  need  five  labeling 
systems  for  such  meager  numbers? 

When  you  sit  down  with  Ken  Larson,  mailroom  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Dennis  McGuire,  mailroom  project  manager, 
the  answers  to  this  puzzling  question  begin  to  emerge. 

First,  Larson  and  McGuire  are  a  couple  of  pros  when  it 
comes  to  newspaper  mailroom  solutions.  Each  with  25 
years  experience,  they  are  well  attuned  to  the  technologies 
which  must  be  utilized  to  keep  the  department  ahead. 

“We're  growing,”  states  Larson.  "Circulation, 
advertising,  and  inserts  are  up  and  the  mailroom  must  have 
the  capability  to  keep  up  with  the  volume.  The  faster 
systems  are  enabling  us  to  do  it." 

These  systems  include  a  number  of  Avery  labelers  and 
their  IDAB  labeler  control  units  which  provide  the 
interface  between  labeler  and  the  IDAB  counter/stackers. 

The  installations  have  given  the  Star  and  Tribune  the 
capability  for  on-line  labeling. 

Larson  explains:  "Our  state  edition  requires  labels  on 
25,300  copies  and  there  is  only  a  one-hour  'window'  to  get 
this  done.  Meanwhile,  the  labeled  copies  are  spread  across 
the  entire  72,0(X)  run.  Trucks,  which  carry  mail  and  bulk 
copies,  are  waiting.  It  is  absolutely  vital  that  labeled  copies 
leave  on  a  precise  schedule." 

McGuire  adds:  “Three  of  the  labeling  systems  are  in 
operation  every  night:  the  other  two  are  back-up  units. 
One  of  these  is  fully  set  up  on  a  press,  ready  to  respond  in 
the  event  a  problem  develops  anywhere.  The  other  one  is 
in  the  cage  and  can  be  rolled  in  quickly  to  replace  any 
malfunctioning  unit.  Time  is  so  precious  we  need  all  the 
flexibility  we  can  get  to  label  where  we  want.” 


‘7he  system  is  very  reliable,”  says 
Larson.  “The  most  critical  parts  in  these 
machines  are  the  optical  readers,  which 
must  be  kept  clean.  Our  electricians  do 
a  good  maintenance  job.” 


The  pragmatism  of  having  such  labeling  power  available 
is  seen  in  the  Minneapolis  operation  which  calls  for  three 
out  of  four  presses  being  dedicated  to  labeling. 

“Sometimes  things  around  here  resemble  a  Chinese  fire 
drill,"  quips  the  mailroom  super.  “We've  got  to  be  ready 
for  all  eventualities.” 

Labels  are  applied  at  press  speeds  up  to  30.(KK)  pph  on 
collect  runs,  and  up  to  40,000  pph  when  running  straight. 

Larson  and  McGuire  show  a  lot  of  satisfaction  over 
mastery  of  the  labeling  process.  Not  only  has  olT-line 
labeling  been  elimiated,  with  all  its  attendant  materials 
handling  steps,  but  the  Star  and  Tribune  has  benefitted 
from  time,  labor,  and  space  savings. 


Close-up  of  the  Avery  labeling  head  which  applies  pressure- 
sensitive  labels  under  IDAB  control  at  press  speeds. 


Each  labeler,  mounted  on  a  common  portable  frame, 
consists  of  a  labeling  head,  rewind  assembly,  and  a  cen¬ 
tralized  electronic  control  unit.  There  is  also  a  portable 
supply  hopper  with  capacity  for  accommodating  three 
stacks  of  fan-folded  labels. 

“We  can  easily  set  up  a  unit,"  notes  Larson.  “All  we 
need  to  do  is  plug  it  into  the  junction  control  box  on  the 
stacker  and  thread  the  fan-folded  list  into  the  labeling 
head." 

When  running,  the  labeler  is  positioned  under  the 
stream  conveyor  after  a  dump  with  the  labeling  head 
extending  up  into  the  infeed  section  of  the  stacker.  The 
IDAB  NS440  requires  no  infeed  extension.  McGuire 
points  out  that  there  must  be  6'  clear  beneath  the  incoming 
horizontal  conveyor  to  accommodate  the  system. 

The  IDAB  labeler  control  unit  provides  the  interface 
between  labeler  and  counter/stacker  to  automatically  pro¬ 
duce  zip-code  sorted  bundles. 

“Some  of  our  zip  code  splits  are  small."  explains  Lar¬ 
son,  “so  we  massage  the  list  ahead  of  time  with  a  highlight 
marker  to  show  the  splits  for  each  town.  Minimum  bundles 
are  12  copies;  anything  less  in  a  zip  code  is  sack  tagged." 

Pressure-sensitive  labels  are  prepared  by  the  Star  and 
Tribune's  separate  mail  computer  department,  which 
prints  addresses  five  across  and  then  slits  the  list  for  the 
labeler.  There  is  provision  in  the  labeler  for  minimizing 
and  controlling  the  pre-tension  of  the  backing. 

The  heart  of  this  system  is  the  labeling  head  and  the 
labeler  control  unit,  which  govern  all  functions.  Fibre 
optic  sensors  in  the  head  sense  witness  marks  on  the  labels 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  zip  code.  A  signal  then  is  sent 
to  the  controller  which  directs  the  stacker  to  either  com¬ 
pensate  or  eject  a  bundle.  Thus,  bundles  are  properly 
sorted  for  post  office  requirements  and  the  desired  com¬ 
pensation  points. 

The  marks,  incidentally,  are  a  programmming  function 
and  placed  at  the  proper  places  in  the  label  list  at  the  time 
of  preparation. _ 
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AT&T  to  develop  videotex  software  package; 


Should  an  eject  or  compensate 
mark  follow  a  previous  mark  too 
closely  for  proper  operation  of  the 
stacker,  the  controller  inhibits  the 
eject  or  compensate  signal  to  prevent 
a  stacker  jam.  A  double  witness  mark 
on  a  label  signals  end  of  dispatch  and 
the  labeler  is  stopped.  The  controller 
then  automatically  shifts  production 
into  a  pre-selected  bulk  or  odd-count 
mode. 

In  essence,  the  controller  provides 
full  automation  of  the  sorting  and 
stacking  operations  of  the  mailroom. 
When  non-mailed  circulation  is  run¬ 
ning,  the  control  unit  makes  pre¬ 
determined  sized  bundles  as 
established  before  the  run. 

“The  system  is  very  reliable,”  says 
Larson.  “The  most  critical  parts  in 
these  machines  are  the  optical  read¬ 
ers,  which  must  be  kept  clean.  Our 
electricians  do  a  good  maintenance 
job.” 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
has  advanced  its  labeling  from  a  slow, 
labor  intensive  operation  to  a  fast, 
automated  one.  Gone  are  the  part- 
timers,  the  extra  tables,  and  the  dou¬ 
ble  handling. 

UPl  owners  enter 
LPTV  joint  venture 

Douglas  F.  Ruhe  and  William  E. 
Geissler,  principal  owners  of  United 
Press  International,  Inc.,  Public 
Broadcasting’s  “Inside  Story”  chief 
correspondent  Hodding  Carter,  111 
and  Richard  G.  Hutcheson,  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Low  Power 
Television  Association,  are  parties  in 
a  new  joint  venture  agreement  to  ac¬ 
quire,  build  and  operate  an  extensive 
national  network  of  LPTV  stations. 

Hutcheson  will  serve  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new 
entity.  Community  TV  Network, 
Inc.,  which  is  headquartered  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area  and  Brent¬ 
wood,  Tenn.  In  addition  to  Hutch¬ 
eson,  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  include  Ruhe,  Geissler  and 
Carter. 

Currently  50%  of  the  applications 
for  LPTV  stations  are  from  U.S. 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups. 

UPl  opens  second 
Alaska  bureau 

United  Press  International  has 
opened  a  new  bureau  in  Juneau,  the 
state  capital  of  Alaska,  and  has 
appointed  Robb  Fulcher  as  manager. 

UPl  returned  to  Alaska  last  sum¬ 
mer  with  the  opening  of  a  bureau  in 
Anchorage  and  the  appointment  of 
Andrew  MacLeod  as  state  editor. 


AT&T  Information  Systems  has 
signed  a  contract  with  Aregon 
International  Ltd.,  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
multi-purpose  videotex  software 
package. 

The  new  videotex  software,  to  be 
known  as  AT&T  IVS-5,  will  support  a 
variety  of  computer-based 
information  services  and  related  com¬ 
munications  services  for  business  and 
consumer. 

AT&T  Information  Systems  has 
the  U.S.  marketing  rights  for  the 
videotex  software,  which  will  be 
available  in  December  1984.  In 
separate  contracts,  AT&T-IS 
assigned  the  rights  to  market  IVS-5 
outside  the  U.S.  to  AT&T 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  has 
introduced  DowQuot,  an  electronic 
information  service  that  provides 
securities  quotes  and  business  news 
after  6  p.m.  on  a  fixed-fee  basis. 

DowQuot  is  a  cooperative  venture 
with  Quotron  Systems,  Inc. 

The  service  offers  quotes  on 
stocks,  bonds,  options,  commodities 
and  market  indices,  plus  dividend 
earnings  and  other  financial  data.  It 
also  provides  access  to  news,  articles 
and  statistics  that  have  appeared  in 
the  last  90  days  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Barron's  and  the  Dow  Jones 
News  Service. 

DowQuot  is  available  from  6  p.m. 
local  time  to  6  a.m.  Eastern  time  at  a 
fixed-fee  of  $100  per  month  for  20 


International,  which  signed  a  contract  ■ 
with  Aregon  to  market  and  support  ■ 
the  product  internationally. 

The  AT&T  IVS-5  software,  which 
will  support  eight  to  500  simultaneous 
users,  will  run  initially  on  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation’s  VAX/VMS 
computer  systems  and  will  interface 
with  AT&T’s  Sceptre  terminal  and 
Frame  Creation  Systems,  as  well  as 
Prestel  and  Digital’s  VTIOO  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  new  software  will  support  the 
North  American  Presentation  Level 
Protocol  Syntax  (NAPLPS),  Prestel, 
and  the  American  Standard  Code  for 
Information  Interchange  (ASCII) 
protocols. 


hours  of  usage.  A  nominal  charge  of 
$.05  per  minute  is  billed  for  usage 
exceeding  20  hours  per  month. 

Dow  Jones  is  handling  the  Dow¬ 
Quot  sales,  marketing  and  customer 
service  effort,  as  well  as  providing  the 
business  news.  Quotron  will  provide 
network  communications  and  compu¬ 
ter  facilities,  stock  market  quotes  and 
statistics. 

DowQuot  subscribers  will  receive  a 
complimentary  password  that  will 
enable  them  to  access  the  28  data¬ 
bases  in  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval, 
the  leading  electronic  provider  of 
business  and  financial  news  and 
information.  Users  also  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  News/Retrieval  toll-free 
customer  service  hotline. 


Dow  Jones  offers  stock  info  service 
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Paper  firms  honored  for  environmental  achievements 


An  independent  jury  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  energy  “experts”  from 
outside  industry  has  selected  the 
winners  of  the  American  Paper 
Institute  and  the  National  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Association  (APl/NFPA)  En¬ 
vironmental  and  Energy  Achieve¬ 
ment  Awards. 

The  winners  and  their  categories 
are:  air  pollution  control  —  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation  (Dudley,  North 
Carolina);  water  pollution  control  — 
International  Paper  Company, 
DeRidder  Wood  Preserving  Facility 
(DeRidder,  Louisiana);  solid  waste 
management  —  Scott  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  S.D.  Warren  Division  (West¬ 
brook,  Maine);  energy  management 
—  Nekoosa  Papers  Incorporated  a 
company  of  Great  Northern  Nekoosa 
Corporation  (Ashdown  Arkansas); 
energy  innovation  —  Kirby  Forest 
Industries,  Inc.  (Silsbee,  Texas)  and 
forest  management  —  Scott  Paper 
Company,  Natural  Resources 
Division  (Fairfield,  Maine). 

The  awards  program  is  now  in  its 
eleventh  year. 

The  awards  were  presented  for  sig¬ 
nificant  company  achievements  dur¬ 
ing  1983  in  six  environmental  and 
energy  areas  relating  to  the  paper  and 
other  forest  product  industries.  The 
competition  was  open  to  companies 
throughout  the  U.S.  engaged  in  tim¬ 
ber  growing  and  harvesting, 
manufacturer  of  pulp,  paper  and 
paper  board  and  solid  wood  products. 

In  the  area  of  air-pollution  control, 
the  awards  judges  selected  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation  for  development 
of  the  use  of  a  wet  electrostatic  pre¬ 
cipitator  on  southern  pine  green  wood 
flake  rotary  drum  dryers  resulting  in 
improved  control  of  emissions  of  par¬ 
ticulate  matter  and  “blue  haze.” 

International  Paper  Company  was 
presented  with  the  award  in  water 
pollution  control  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  cost-effective 
wastewater  treatment  system  and 
chemical  spill  and  stormwater  control 
facilities  which,  in  combination,  re¬ 
sulted  in  significant  environmental 
improvement  and  cost  economies. 

Scott  Paper  Company  received  the 
solid  waste  management  award  for  its 
environmental  concerns  and  success¬ 
ful  utilization  of  byproduct  sludge  and 
ash  to  improve  soil  fertility  and  plant 
growth,  avoiding  landfills  and  saving 
money  in  the  process. 

Nekoosa  Papers  Incorporated 
received  the  award  in  the  energy  man¬ 
agement  category  for  its  program  of 


energy  and  water  conservation.  This 
project  incorporates  a  new  cooling 
tower,  hydrogen  peroxide  bleaching, 
a  blow  heat  accumulator,  and  a  bark 
and  wood  waste  boiler  in  an 
innovative  way  to  optimize  energy 
consumption  and  affluent  quality. 

Kirby  Forest  Industries  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  award  in  energy 
innovation  for  a  control  system  using 
a  new  veneer  drying  model  that  re¬ 
duces  energy  consumption,  increases 
production  and  improves  quality. 

Scott  Paper  Company  received  the 


The  awards  were 
presented  for  significant 
company  achievements 
during  1983  in  six 
environmentai  and 
energy  areas  reiating  to 
the  paper  and  other 
forest  product  industries. 


award  in  the  forest  management  cate¬ 
gory  for  adoption  of  a  practicable 
mechanical  method  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  trees  in  overly  dense  sapl¬ 
ing  stands  of  spruce  and  fir,  in  order  to 
decrease  wood  loss  due  to  natural 
mortality  and  shorten  the  time  for  the 
forest  to  reach  economic  maturity. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Roger  D.  Stone,  chairman,  API/ 
NFPA  Environmental  and  Health 
Council  and  president  and  chief  exec¬ 
utive  officer.  Stone  Container 
Corporation. 

The  awards  judges  were  Alton 
Blakeslee,  science  editor.  Associated 
Press  (retired),  consultant  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society;  Robert  A. 
Canham,  executive  director.  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation;  Dr. 
Kenneth  Kreider,  senior  scientist. 
Center  for  Chemical  Engineering, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce;  Dr.  Ruth 
Patrick,  senior  curator  of  limnology. 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and 
professor  of  biology.  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Arthur  C.  Stern, 
past  chairman  and  member  of  the  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agency  En¬ 
vironmental  Engineering  and  Pollu¬ 
tion  Process  Peer  Review  Panel,  and 
professor  emeritus  of  air  hygiene. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  and  Dr.  Earl  L.  Stone, 
professor  emeritus  of  Forest  Soils, 
Cornell  University,  and  currently  ad¬ 


junct  professor.  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  Department  of  Soil  Science  and 
the  School  of  Forestry  and  Conserva¬ 
tion. 

The  American  Paper  Institute  is  a 
national  association  whose  members 
produce  90%  of  the  pulp,  paper  and 
paperboard  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  National  Forest  Products 
Association  is  a  federation  of  regional 
and  wood  products  associations,  plus 
direct  company  members.  It 
represents  wood  products  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  distributors,  as  well  as 
tree  growers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Gerber  to  continue 
EOCOM  product  line 

Gerber  Scientific  Instrument  Co.  of 
South  Windsor,  Conn.,  will  continue 
EOCOM’s  product  line,  including  las¬ 
er-based  imaging  equipment,  com¬ 
pany  officials  say. 

EOCOM,  which  also  produces  las¬ 
er  direct  imaging  systems  and 
platemaking  devices,  was  sold  by 
American  Hoechst  Corp.  of  Frank¬ 
furt,  W.  Germany,  for  $6  million  in 
June. 

Stanley  Leven,  vice  president  of 
Gerber,  said  the  Connecticut  com¬ 
pany  will  seek  to  expand  EOCOM’s 
markets. 

Metro  Users 
elect  Caplinger 

Earnest  L.  Caplinger,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  production  director, 
has  been  elected  to  a  two-year  term  as 
president  of  the  Metro  Users  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Membership  in  this  association  has 
grown  from  fewer  than  lO  in  1970, 
when  it  was  organized,  to  125  today. 
Members  are  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
blems  and  innovations  connected 
with  ink,  newsprint,  plates,  blankets, 
and  rollers  of  Goss  offset  presses. 

The  association  includes  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Washington  Post,  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.  New  York 
Times,  Dallas  Times-Herald  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  newspapers 
in  Canada,  Australia,  South  America, 
England,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and 
Sweden. 
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St.  Regis  agrees  to  merge  with  Champion 

Murdoch  drops  his  bid  to  take  over  the  newsprint  company 


Rupert  Murdoch  announced  he  is 
giving  up  his  bid  to  seek  control  of  St. 
Regis  Corp. 

The  announcement  came  after  St. 
Regis  reached  an  agreement  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  sell  all  its  shares  to  Champion 
International. 

The  merger,  valued  at  nearly  $2  bil¬ 
lion,  will  create  the  largest  newsprint 
company  in  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  sales. 

St.  Regis  and  Champion  announced 
the  deal  shortly  after  Murdoch  filed 
his  plans  to  make  a  tender  offer  for 
50.1%  of  St.  Regis  stock  at  $55  a 
share.  However,  if  St.  Regis  went 
ahead  with  its  previous  plans  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  Colonial  Penn  Group,  then 
the  offer  would  have  been  for  $47  a 
share. 

Murdoch  currently  holds  about  1 .8 
million,  or  5.6%,  of  St.  Regis’  shares 
which  he  purchased  in  June  at  an 
average  price  of  $35.56  each.  St.  Reg¬ 
is  went  to  court  to  try  to  block  Mur¬ 
doch  from  acquiring  more  shares,  but 
was  denied  its  request  for  a  temporary 
injunction. 

At  the  time  of  the  stock  purchase, 
Murdoch  denied  his  goal  was  to 
takeover  St.  Regis  and  said  the  acqui¬ 
sition  was  for  investment  pulses. 
However,  he  later  said  he  decided  to 
seek  control  as  a  result  of  St.  Regis’ 
efforts  to  stop  him  through  litigation. 

Champion  has  offered  $55.55  a 
share  in  cash  for  up  to  60%  of  St. 
Regis’s  33.2  million  common  shares 
and  2.85  shares  of  its  common  stock  in 
exchange  for  each  remaining  share  of 
St.  Regis  stock.  In  addition.  Cham¬ 
pion  will  pay  $81.03  for  each  of  St. 
Regis’  2.1  million  preferred  shares. 

If  Murdoch  takes  the  cash  offer,  he 
will  make  a  profit  of  about  $35  million 
for  his  St.  Regis  dealings. 

Murdoch  has  not  indicated  if  he  will 
take  the  cash  or  exchange  his  St.  Reg¬ 
is  shares  for  Champion’s. 

Murdoch’s  tender  offer  for  St.  Reg¬ 
is  came  after  its  board  of  directors 
rejected  his  proposal  in  mid-July  that 
they  approve  a  merger  with  his  News 
International  PLC  that  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  him  naming  a  majority  to  the 
new  board. 

In  pursuing  St.  Regis,  Murdoch 
lined  up  $750  million  in  financing  from 
a  group  of  banks  led  by  Midland  Bank 
of  England.  The  balance  was  to  have 
come  from  News  International’s  own 
funds. 

Murdoch’s  St.  Regis  maneuvers 


followed  the  same  pattern  as  when  he 
sought  a  takeover  of  Warner  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  end  of  last  year  and 
the  beginning  of  this  one. 

Murdoch  acquired  7%  of  Warner 
for  about  $100  million  in  late  1983  and 
said  his  purchase  was  for  investment 
purposes.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mur¬ 
doch  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  his  intention 


Murdoch’s  St.  Regis 
maneuvers  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  when  he 
sought  a  takeover  of 
Warner  Communications 
at  the  end  of  last 
year . . . 


to  acquire  between  25%  and  49%  of 
Warner,  at  a  cost  of  about  $900  mil¬ 
lion. 

That  filing  was  soon  followed  by 
another  in  which  Murdoch  informed 
the  SEC  he  was  considering  a  takeov¬ 
er  bid. 

Warner,  in  an  effort  to  block  Mur¬ 
doch,  increased  its  outstanding  com¬ 
mon  shares  from  65  millon  to  80  mil¬ 
lion  which  diluted  Murdoch’s  hold¬ 
ings  to  5.6%. 

In  a  related  move,  Warner  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  stock  swap  with  Chris- 
Cr^t  Industries  whereby  Chris-Craft 
acquired  25%  of  Warner  in  exchange 
for  42.5%  of  its  television  stations. 
One  of  the  Chris-Craft  stations  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  San  Antonio,  where  Mur¬ 
doch  owns  the  San  Antonio  Express 
and  News. 


The  stock  swap  was  designed  to 
create  cross-ownership  problems  for 
Murdoch  if  he  pursued  the  Warner 
takeover. 

When  Murdoch  was  unable  to 
block  the  stock  swap  in  court,  he  wit¬ 
hdrew  his  takeover  bid  and  reached 
an  agreement  with  Warner  for  a 
buyback  of  his  stock  —  for  a  profit  of 
over  $40  million. 

Flexo  group 
elects  new  officers 

Harold  Femau,  manager  of  conver¬ 
sion  engineering  of  Sealright  Co., 
Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  taken 
over  the  reins  as  president  of  the 
Flexographic  Technical  Association, 
Inc. 

He  replaces  J.R.  Weston,  of  St. 
Regis  Corp.,  whose  term  expired. 

Re-elected  supplier  vice-president 
was  Wallace  Nard  of  Anderson  & 
Vreeland,  while  Howard  Castleman, 
Package  Products  Co.,  Div.  of  En- 
graph,  Inc.,  moved  up  to  printer  vice- 
president  from  his  previous  position 
as  secretary.  Continuing  in  his  capac¬ 
ity  as  treasurer  is  Samuel  Gilbert  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.,  General  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Division.  The  new  secretary  is 
Lloyd  Helffner  of  Fox  Valley  Techni¬ 
cal  Institute. 


Notice  to  Readers 

Headquarters  of  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co..  Inc.,  will  move  Sept.  30  to 
11  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10011.  The  new  telephone  number 
will  be  212-675-4380  after  that  date. 


Machinery  Installation 
Contractors  Since  1888 


Equipment  Erectors  for  the 
Graphic  Arts  Industry 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

5525  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60650 


■  Press  Installers 

■  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Press  Rebullders 
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B  Conversions  &  Web  Width  Changes 
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Another  campaign  trail  for  Mike  Peters 

Drawing  editorial  cartoons  during  1984’s  presidential  race  is  the 
latest  challenge  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  satirist 


Mike  Peters  sketching  a  picture  of  President  Reagan  at  a  recent  luncheon  for  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  and  the  National  Broadcast  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (Photo  by  Stan  Jennings.) 


By  Chris  Lamb 

During  presidential  election  years, 
many  editorial  cartoonists  are  at  their 
best.  Nothing  is  quite  so  suited  to  a 
satirist  than  the  follies  and  absurdities 
of  a  campaign  trail. 

This  is  the  fifth  presidential  election 
year  for  Mike  Peters,  who  was  hired 
by  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  at 
the  Chicago  Democratic  convention 
in  1968.  The  winner  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  editorial  cartooning  in  1981 
said ,“  Election  years  bring  out  a  lot  of 
feelings  that  then  turn  themselves  into 
comment  one  way  or  another.” 

Because  his  job  is  to  pillory  public 
figures  by  drawing  attention  to  their 
idiosyncrasies  and  foibles,  the  more 
scars  a  subject  has,  the  better.  Peters 
prefers  Gary  Hart  or  Jesse  Jackson  to 
Walter  Mondale,  and  Ronald  Reagan 
to  any  of  the  Democrats.  This  is  strict¬ 
ly  professional;  his  personal  feelings 
are  apt  to  differ. 

“As  a  citizen,  I  like  Mondale 
because  he’s  a  decent,  probably  very 
kind  man,  but  he  leaves  me  cold  as  a 
cartoonist,”  said  the  41-year-old  Pet¬ 
ers.  “He  isn’t  very  exciting,  and  I 
need  to  be  excited  about  what  1  draw. 
If  he’s  elected  I’ll  probably  slit  my 
throat!” 

On  the  other  hand,  “Reagan  is  al¬ 
ways  fun  to  do,”  said  the  cartoonist, 
who  can’t  wait  for  the  President  to 
campaign  more  actively.  “He’s  writ¬ 
ten  off  everyone  but  the  country  club 
set,’’  noted  Peters.  “It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  he  tries  to 
appeal  to  women,  blacks,  Hispanics, 
or  just  the  poor  in  general.  That's 
going  to  make  it  exciting.” 

Ideally,  he’d  like  Richard  Nixon  in 
the  White  House  again.  “1  write  (his) 
name  in  every  election  year,”  said 
Peters.  “1  want  him  back — not  as  a 
citizen  but  as  a  cartoonist  ....  He 
made  it  easy  to  be  a  cartoonist.” 

Nixon’s  idiosyncrasies  were  well- 
known.  “He  was  just  like  Charlie 


Chris  Lamb,  who  lives  in  Knoxville, 
wrote  a  master’s  thesis  on  Mike  Peters 
and  editorial  cartooning  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee. 


Brown,”  observed  Peters.  “You 
know  Charlie  Brown  is  a  loser  and 
that  nobody  likes  him  and  all  that  kind 
of  stuff.  The  same  with  Nixon.”  One 
of  his  three  books.  The  Nixon  Chroni¬ 
cles,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  Nixon- 
related  cartoons.  His  other  books  are 
Clones,  You  Idiot  .  .  .  /  Said  Clones 
and  Win  One  For  The  Geezer. 

The  Vietnam  war  and  Watergate 
gave  cartoonists  the  kind  of  con- 
flictive  social  setting  in  which  they 
best  breed.  In  the  late  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  a  number  of  young 
cartoonists — including  Peters,  Garry 
Trudeau,  Jeff  MacNelly,  Paul  Szep, 
Tony  Auth,  Don  Wright  and  Doug 
Marlette — came  to  the  fore,  joining 
the  established  class  of  Bill  Mauldin, 
Herbert  Block,  Paul  Conrad  and  Pat 
Oliphant  (who  Peters  believes  is  cur¬ 
rently  the  best  cartoonist  in  the 
country). 

As  a  teen-ager  in  St.  Louis,  Peters 
observed  firsthand  the  workings  of 
Mauldin,  who  had  not  long  earlier  re¬ 
placed  the  renowned  D.R.  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  Post-Dispatch.  Mauldin,  win¬ 
ner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  World 
War  II  “Willie  and  Joe”  cartoons, 
influenced  Peters  to  not  only  become 


a  cartoonist  but  in  the  style  he 
developed  as  well. 

“Mauldin’s  cartoons  are  some  of 
the  greatest  that  have  ever  been 
drawn,”  Peters  said.  “The  stuff  he 
did  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s 
was  equal  to  his  war  cartoons  because 
they  personalized  situations.  He 
didn’t  do  airplanes  labeled  ’economy’ 
or  things  like  that.  He  dealt  with  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  interrelationships  and 
ironies.” 

Peters  began  drawing  cartoons  in 
high  school,  and  he  noted  that  it  was 
the  only  thing  people  said  he  could  do 
well.  Being  a  poor  student,  Peters 
thought  doing  cartoons  would  make 
him  smart.  “I  was  always  drawing  the 
teacher  and  the  principal  and  every¬ 
one  else,”  he  recalled.  “We  had  a 
school  paper  that  was  really 
influential  in  me  becoming  an  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  because  I  got 
printed  .  .  .  .” 

He  continued  cartooning  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  in  St.  Louis.  After 
graduation,  he  joined  the  Army  and 
then  got  a  job  on  the  art  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  It  was  there  that 
he  was  reacquainted  with  Mauldin, 
who  had  gone  to  the  Sun-Times.  That 
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Two  cartoons  by  Mike  Peters,  who  works  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Doily  News  and  United  Feature  Syndicate. 


association  led  to  his  job  at  the  Day- 
ton  paper. 

“The  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  called  Bill  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  anyone  who  wanted  to  be  a  car¬ 
toonist,”  Peters  said.  “Bill  told  him 
about  me.  I  met  the  editor  at  the 
Democratic  convention,  but  1  don't 
think  1  showed  him  any  of  my  draw¬ 
ings.  He  hired  me  on  Mauldin’s 
say  .  .  .  .” 

Peters  recalled  asking  Mauldin 
what  he  should  try  to  do,  and  Mauldin 
told  him  there  was  just  one  thing  a 
cartoonist  should  do — “try  to  piss 
people  off.”  Peters  attempted  that, 
but  what  worked  for  Mauldin  didn't 
work  for  him.  So  he  developed  his 
own  style.  “I'm  upset  about  topics, 
but  my  cartoons  are  not  angry, 
they're  funny,”  Peters  stated.  “What 
Mauldin  was  trying  to  say  is  that 
you’ve  got  to  get  people  thinking. 
That’s  all  you  can  do  ....  If  some¬ 
body  looks  at  one  of  my  cartoons  and 
is  physicially  touched — either  laughs 
or  gets  mad — it’s  going  to  make  them 
think.” 

He  said  a  cartoonist  can  say  some¬ 
thing  in  a  picture  that  a  writer  needs 
500  words  to  say.  “That's  why  people 
remember  cartoons  easier  than  edito¬ 
rials,”  stated  Peters.  While  people 
might  not  remember  editorials  about 
the  Vietnam  war,  they  remember  the 
David  Levine  drawing  ofLBJ  with  the 
scar  of  Vietnam  on  his  chest. 

But  Peters  noted  that  a  cartoon  isn't 
always  easier  to  understand  than  an 
editorial.  “1  did  a  cartoon  that  1  liked 
because  it  was  so  simple,”  he  said. 
“It  was  Reagan’s  answer  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  U.S.  schools.  I  just  drew 
praying  hands.  He  doesn't  want  to 
give  money  to  schools,  he  just  wants 
to  put  prayer  in  school.  So  we  started 
receiving  letters  in  the  editorial  page 
saying,  ‘Thank  God,  the  Moral 
Majority  finally  has  a  spokesman.' 
They  absolutely  misread  it.  Isn't  that 
ironic?” 
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In  a  Newsweek  cover  story  four 
years  ago,  Jeff  MacNelly  said  that 
although  cartoonists  misquote,  trifle 
with  the  truth  and  sometimes  should 
be  accused  of  personal  libel,  they  get 
closer  to  the  truth  than  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  by  the  time  the  smoke  clears.  Pet¬ 
ers  agrees.  “It’s  chilling  to  see  how 
right  we  were  about  Watergate,”  he 
declared,  adding  that  this  can  be 
understood  by  thinking  in  terms  of 
what  a  portrait  does  and  what  a  caric¬ 
ature  does.  “A  portrait  is  a  picture 
that  looks  just  like  you,”  he  said.  “A 
caricature  takes  your  most  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  and  exaggerates  it.  But 
there’s  still  a  grain  of  truth  in  what 
you’re  exaggerating,  and  often  a 
caricature  is  more  truthful  than  a  por¬ 
trait  because  of  what  reality  is.” 

If  Reagan  is  cutting  back  on  school 
lunches  for  kids,  Peters  said  he  might 
draw  the  President  stealing  candy 
from  a  baby.  “He's  never  stolen  can¬ 
dy  from  a  baby,”  stated  the  cartoon¬ 
ist.  “But  in  the  context  of  the  school 
funds,  that  cartoon  is  accurate 
because  he’s  taking  food  away  from 
kids.” 

He  said  he  rarely  uses  symbols  to 
represent  people  or  things;  he's  a 
situational  cartoonist.  Ironically,  the 
cartoon  that  he's  probably  most 
known  for  is  the  one  in  which  he  con¬ 
torted  the  columns  of  the  White 
House  to  look  like  the  toothy  smile  of 
then-President  Jimmy  Carter.  “That 
was  probably  the  quickest  cartoon  1 
ever  drew,”  said  Peters,  who  did  it  in 
about  30  minutes. 

Peters,  whose  work  is  distributed  to 
over  275  papers  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  does  five  cartoons  a  week. 
About  909f  are  national  or 
international.  The  advantage  of  local 
cartoons,  Peters  noted,  is  that  they 
get  him  more  feedback  from  people  on 
the  street. 

Just  off  the  bus  from  Chicago  and 
prodded  by  Maudlin's  advice  to  anger 
people,  Peters'  first  cartoon  showed  a 


Dayton  policeman  giving  a  ticket  to  a 
jaywalker  while  muggers  and  thugs 
ran  amok.  He  received  a  call  from  the 
police  chief  that  afternoon.  Anticipat¬ 
ing  a  scolding,  Peters  was  told  that  his 
cartoon  was  “real  cute” — and  the 
chief  asked  for  an  original. 

A  normal  workday'for  Peters 
begins  at  6:30  a.m.  He  watches  the 
early  tv  news  programs  and  jots  down 
a  few  ideas.  The  Dayton  job  allows 
Peters  to  stay  out  of  the  office,  which 
he  prefers.  “I've  found  that  working 
at  home  I  get  a  much  better  view  of 
things.  I'm  not  so  hysterical.  Also.  I 
don't  have  the  disruptions.  Often 
when  I’m  at  the  office  I'll  sit  there 
until  panic  period,  which  is  about  5 
p.m.,  and  then  I'll  begin  forcing  out  an 
idea.  The  cartoons  are  not  that  good 
when  you  do  that,  and  you're  also 
hurting  your  body.  You're  getting 
your  blood  pressure  up.  I  don't  need 
that.  I  have  high  blood  pressure  any¬ 
way.” 

One  thing  that  distinguishes  the 
editorial  cartoonist  from  other  car¬ 
toonists  is  the  prevalence  of  topics. 
“People  who  do  comic  strips  or  peo¬ 
ple  who  cartoon  for  magazines  are  al- 
ways  starting  from  their  own 
imagination,”  said  Peters.  “We've  al¬ 
ways  got  the  news  to  start  from.” 

Once  Peters  has  an  idea,  he  begins 
brainstorming.  If  he  decides  to  do 
something  on  women's  rights,  for 
instance,  he’ll  jot  down  everything 
that  comes  to  mind  about  women: 
Whistler’s  Mother.  Adam  and  Eve, 
Mother  Goose  ....  “I  know  what  I 
want  to  say — that  Reagan  is  crapping 
on  them — but  I've  done  it  so  many 
times,  how  do  you  find  a  new  way?” 
Because  he  doesn't  feel  strongly 
about  everything,  Peters  goes  over 
many  of  the  same  topics  again  and 
again.  “It's  like  constantly  pinching 
yourself,”  he  noted. 

Frequently,  cartoonists  will  con¬ 
tinuing  working  into  their  70s  and  80s. 

(Continued  on  page  34 i 
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(Continued  from  pufte  33) 
Because  they  are  constantly  being 
creative  and  constantly  dealing  with 
deadline  pressure,  this  tug-of-war  can 
lead  to  burnout.  Peters  recognizes 
this  and  watches  for  danger  signs. 

“You’re  always  gauging  yourself 
against  the  best  you  can  do  and  the 
worst  you  can  do;  the  best  cartoonists 
and  the  worst  cartoonists,”  he  said. 
“You  can  look  at  an  editorial  page  and 
see  people  doing  things,  and  you'll 
say,  ‘Why  would  they  let  themselves 
do  something  like  that?’  It’s  because 
they  lowered  their  standards  or  never 


had  standards  to  begin  with. 

“It’s  very  easy  to  say,  ‘I’ve  done 
something  like  this,  but  it’s  not  the 
worst  I’ve  done.’  Then  your  stan¬ 
dards  just  keep  getting  lower  and  low¬ 
er.  The  thing  I  try  to  do  to  fight  against 
burnout  is  say,  ‘Does  this  affect  me?,’ 
‘Will  it  make  someone  mad?,’  ‘Will  it 
upset  anyone?  ’  If  it  doesn’t,  then  I’ll 
just  sit  here  and  try  to  do  something 
better.  If  the  last  hour  comes  and  it’s 
not,  fine.  I’ve  got  tomorrow.  Then 
you  .start  all  over  again.’’ 

Peters’  work  has  brought  him  a  lot 
of  rewards  (he’ll  even  be  interviewing 


famous  cartoonists  on  an  upcoming 
PBS  series,  reported  United).  But  one 
of  the  major  benefits  has  been  the  way 
editorial  cartooning  educated  Pe¬ 
ters — as  he  had  hoped  it  would. 

“About  five  or  six  years  after  1  got 
to  Dayton,  I  was  at  a  party  and  some¬ 
body  was  asking  me  about  something, 
and  I  was  talking  about  it,’’  said  Pet¬ 
ers.  “That  was  really  fun.  I’ll  never 
forget  that.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  I 
wanted  to  become  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  realized  it 
worked.  Also  marrying  an  English 
teacher  had  something  to  do  with  it.” 


Jesse  Jackson  probably  resuming  Universal  column 


Now  that  the  Democratic  pre¬ 
sidential  primary  race  is  over,  it 
appears  probable  that  Jesse  Jackson 
will  resume  his  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate-distributed  column. 

But  Jackson  press  secretary  Frank 
Watkins  told  E&P  that  the  column,  if 
it  does  in  fact  come  back,  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  start  up  again  until  after 
November  6.  Until  then,  Watkins  said 
Jackson  will  be  in  a  partisan  position 
because  of  his  work  for  the  Mondale- 
Ferraro  ticket. 

Watkins  reported  that  Universal 


Jesse  Jackson  (AP  photo) 

has  sent  a  letter  expressing  interest  in 
resuming  the  column,  which  was  sus¬ 


pended  when  Jackson  entered  the 
presidential  race  last  fall.  The  feature 
was  in  approximately  55-60  newspap¬ 
ers  at  the  time,  according  to  Universal 
national  sales  director  Bob  Duffy. 
The  syndicate  executive  noted  that, 
because  Jackson  is  so  much  more 
known  now,  the  subscriber  list  could 
be  significantly  larger  if  the  column 
resumes. 

Begun  in  June  1979,  Jackson’s  fea¬ 
ture  focused  on  political,  economic 
and  moral  issues. 

— David  Astor 


Omarr  astrology  column  now  with  LATS  for  two  decades 


Sydney  Omarr’s  “Astrological 
Forecast’’  column  has  reached  its 
20th  anniversary  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

The  columnist  developed  his  skill  in 
astrology  as  a  teen-ager  predicting  the 
outcome  of  boxing  matches  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  Record.  While  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1945,  Omarr  was 
assigned  to  full-time  duty  as  an 
astrologer  for  the  Armed  Forces 


Olympic  syndication 

Two  U.S.  Olympic  athletes  have 
been  writing  daily  journals  at  the 
Games  that  are  then  syndicated  to 
newspapers  across  the  country  by  the 
Feature  Company  (FC). 

The  athletes,  who  are  using  port¬ 
able  computers,  are  gold  medal¬ 
winning  cyclist  Connie  Carpenter  and 
marathon  runner  Julie  Isphording. 
Their  journals  will  also  appear  in 
Women’s  Sports  and  Fitness 
magazine. 

FC  is  based  at  2210  Wilshire  Blvd., 
Suite  728,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  9040.^. 


Radio  Service  in  Okinawa.  He  went 
on  to  become  news  director  for  a  radio 
station  in  Pottstown,  Pa.,  a  reporter  at 
United  Press  International,  and  an 
editor  at  CBS  news  in  Los  Angeles. 

Called  “astrology’s  most  skillful 
public  protagonist’’  by  Time 
magazine,  Omarr  has  appeared  on  tv 
and  radio  shows  and  written  books 
selling  over  20  million  copies.  A  Gal¬ 
lup  Poll  has  reported  that  32  million 


The  less-than-one-year-old  com¬ 
pany’s  president  is  Steven  Allan  Tern- 
kin,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

John  Fischetti  prize 

The  deadline  for  entries  to  the  1984 
John  Fischetti  Editorial  Cartoon 
Competition,  which  features  a  first- 
place  prize  of  $2,500,  is  September  1. 

Columbia  College — based  at  600  S. 
Michigan  Avc.,  Chicago,  111.  60605 — 
sponsors  the  annual  contest,  which  is 
named  after  the  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  cartoonist  who  died  in  1980. 


Americans  believe  in  astrology. 

Omarr’s  seven-times-a-week  fea¬ 
ture  appears  in  almost  200  newspap¬ 
ers,  including  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times ,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Detroit  News,  Miami 
Herald,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  San  Diego  Tribune,  Seattle 
Times  and  Washington  Post. 


Another  alley  ‘oops’ 

Tom  McCormick,  writer  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
comic  panel  “Our  Boarding  House," 
fell  down  in  mid-swing  while  trying  to 
bowl  some  time  ago.  He  then  had  his 
cartoon  character  Major  Hoople  suf¬ 
fer  a  similar  mishap. 

This  spring.  Vice  President  George 
Bush  also  took  a  fall  while  bowling. 
McCormick  rewarded  Bush  with  a 
Hoople  team  t-shirt  and  an  honorary 
membership  in  the  squad.  In  return 
Bush  sent  the  cartoonist  an  auto¬ 
graphed  photo  of  his  misadventure. 
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Readers  Rebel  for  Rose  is  Ros^l 


Popular  Uprising  Restores  UPS  Strip  to  Pages  of 
Dallas  Times  Herald 


The  Dallas  Times  Herald  recently 
purchased  some  new  comic  strips, 
and  to  make  room  for  them,  they 
decided  to  drop  a  few  existing 
ones.  Among  them  was  ROSE  IS 
ROSE,  distributed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Reader  response  was  immediate, 
heavy  and  heated.  Mail  began 
pouring  in.  The  Times  Herald  got 
20-30  protesting  phone  calls  a  day. 
And  the  message  was  always  the 
same:  WE  WANT  ROSE! 

Three  days  later,  ROSE  IS  ROSE 
was  once  more  ensconced  on  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  comics 
pages.  Readers  of  a  great 
newspaper  are  happy  again.  And 
Rose  Gumbo  continues  to  bring  a 
smile  to  comics  readers  in  her 
life  as  a  liberated  woman  who  also 
happens  to  be  a  wife  and  mother. 

Find  out  for  yourself  what  kind  of 
comic  strip  can  evince  this  kind  of 
reader  loyalty  less  than  a  year 
after  its  introduction!  Call  Brad 
Bushell  for  rates,  availability  and 
more  information. 


1984  United  Feature  Syndicate.Inc. 


“The  reaction  to  the  cancellation  of 
ROSE  IS  ROSE  is  one  of  the  largest 
I’ve  ever  seen  from  readers!  In  fact, 
even  a  c^u^e  of  days  after  we 
reinstated  ROSE  I  took  telephone 
calls  thanking  me  for  bringing  her 
back.  And  that  almost  never 
happens.” 

—  Ron  Smith,  Special  Sections  Editor, 
Dallas  Times  Herald 


Sample  Comments  from 
ROSE  IS  ROSE  Reader  Letters 

“You  offer  the  best  comics  of  any 
newspaper  I  have  read,  but  why  get 
rid  of  a  wonderful  strip  like  ‘Rose  is 
Rose’?  Anyone  who  has,  has  had,  or 
even  knows  a  2-year-old  can 
associate  with  it.  Please  bring 
it  back.” 

. .  ‘Rose  is  Rose’  was  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  on  the  comics  page, 
consistently  funny  and  realistic. . .  ” 

“. . .  Bring  back  ‘Rose  is  Rose.  ’  I  am 
a  30-year-old  female  commodities 
broker  with  a  master’s  degree ...” 

“. . .  ‘Rose  is  Rose’  is  a  charming, 
gently  humorous  and  recognizable 
slice  of  life’  without  being  too  sweet 
or  cutesy. . .  ” 


1-800-221-4816 

(In  New  York,  212-557-2333) 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  2D0  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10166 

A  division  ot  United  Madia  Enterprisas.  a  Scrippa-Howard  company 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertisina 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 


THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill 
Wallace’s  current  affairs  column  prove 
itself  to  you.  Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13753. 


_ GENERAL _ ■ 

"GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER-  i 
BY,"  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
Co.,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA  90508.  I 


GOOD  SENSE  FILLERS,  12  goodies  of ! 
horse  sense  one-liners,  100  words,  $2. 1 
Feature  Fillers.  Buy-try  two.  Many  will  I 
ensue.  EPPY  Features,  Box  20356,  New  1 
York,  NY  10025.  I 


i  ENTERTAINMENT 

Celebrity  interviews,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


TAP  ROMANCE  fiction's  25  million 
.eadership  with  PleasuRead.  Viqui  Lit- 
man’s  weekly  500-word  review  covers 
the  best  of  each  month’s  100  new  titles. 
Free  month’s  trial.  PleasuRead,  PO  Box 
11616,  Fort  Worth  TX  76109.  (817) 
921-6800. 


_ WINE _ I 

’’WINE  ON  THE  TABLE,"  weekly  since  | 
1968,  425-word  column,  now  available  ] 
[etc,  William  Clifford,  PO  Box  295,  Mor-  i 
ris,  CT  06763;  (203)  567-5336.  ' 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  [ 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain-  i 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  I 
Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  ! 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven  I 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav-  ! 
mg  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  i 
Sl3th,  Temple  TX  76501.  I 


HEALTH 


"CONSUMER  DRUG  FILE”  by  James 
Kehrer,  PhD,  and  Daniel  M.  Kehrer 
informs  readers  of  new  and  existing 
medications  that  wll  affect  their  health 
and  their  lives.  It’s  just  on  bi-weekly  col¬ 
umn  in  our  weekly  news  package  with 
others  on  childrens  health,  healthful 
travel,  fitness  and  dental  care.  Plus 
timely  news  and  features  on  health  and 
medicine.  Our  6,000  words  each  week 
come  to  you  by  mail  or  electronically  at  a 
remarkably  low  cost.  Send  for  a  sample 
or  free  trial.  Editor,  International  Medic¬ 
al  Tribune  Syndicate,  600  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Ave  NW,  Suite  700,  Washington 

DC  20037. _ 

TIMELY  NEWS,  features  and  columns 
on  health  and  medical  topics  for  a 
remarkably  low  price.  Columns  ready  to 
run  on  children’s  health,  consumer 
drugs,  healthful  travel  and  dental  care. 
Weekly  package  of  6000  plus  words. 
Can  be  mailed  or  sent  electronically  AP 
style.  Send  for  sample  or  free  trial.  Int’l 
Medical  Tribune  Syndicate,  600  NH 
Ave.  NW,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC 
20037. 


SCIENCE 


Monsters,  Giants,  Beasts 
WILL  Bees  Grow  as  Big  as  Buffalos? 

HOW  Superfly  Saved  Maine 
WHY  Do  We  Have  Five  Fingers? 

Our  illustrated.  Dr.  Crystal  Science  Fea¬ 
tures  are  being  read  by  millions  of  young 
readers.  For  over  a  year.  Dr.  Crystal  has 
been  explaining  current  science  news  to 
readers  12  years  old  and  up.  Send  for  a 
free  sample  package  that  includes  illus¬ 
trated  columns,  and  Dr.  Crystal’s  Cosmic 
Kid  Stuff  cartoon  science  activities. 
Write  or  call  J.  Anton,  PO  Box  3514, 
Brooklyn  NY  11202.  Telephone  (212) 
253-5832  or  687-2570. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Houston  Post,  Miami 
Herald,  90  others.  6  national  awards; 
one  said  “concise,  entertaining,  wealth 
of  real  estate  knowledge,  solid  writing 
skills.”  8th  year.  Edith  Lank,  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618;  (716) 
271-6230. 


ATTENTION 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISERS 

Please  note  the  deadline  for  classified 
display  advertising  is  8  days  prior  to 
publication  date.  A  phone  call  by  5  p.m. 
Friday  can  reserve  space  for  your  ad  in 
the  following  week's  issue. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


IF  YOU  ARE  considering  starting  or 
expanding  a  shopper  or  specialty  tabloid 
within  150  miles  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  or 
Detroit,  and  need  financial  support, 
we’d  like  to  meet  with  you.  Write  Box 
7757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gains  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  PO  Box  7 133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights;  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS  | 

for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  I 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


Brokers«Consultants*Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Call  Day  or  Night;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Columbus  OH  43017 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  ASSOCIATES  i 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522.  I 


JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office;  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Bob  Houk 

PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85640 
(602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  "Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270 
Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  waiting 
to  pay  top  dollar  for  your  newspaper. 
Strictly  confidential.  Any  zone.  Dixie 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  7,  Center,  TX 
75935,  (409)  598-6146  or  598-5419. 
Jim  Chiorsini,  President. 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS  PAGE  BLAHS?  A  lively  busi¬ 
ness  section  is  a  must  these  days.  I’ll 
teach  your  reporters  where  to  find 
information  and  interesting  stories.  I’ll 
help  you  find  the  right  mix  for  your  sec¬ 
tion.  The  rest  of  your  staff  can  benefit, 
too.  Contact  James  K.  Gentry,  Director, 
Business  Journalism  Program,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  MO  65211  or  (314)  882- 
7862. 


NO  DIRECT  COST-Publisher,  35  years, 
sales  oriented,  all  phases,  training.  Free 
kit.  JJP  Inc.,  Marlboro  NY  12542. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100, 00() 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications;  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  CO  80301. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City - 

Phone _ 

Classification 
Copy - 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden. 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  .appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


ESTABLISHED  weekly  and  free  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  in  western  Kansas  City 
suburban  market.  Located  less  than  one 
hour  from  Kansas  City,  state  capitol  at 
Topeka  and  adjacent  to  Big  8  Con¬ 
ference  city.  Complete  new  plant  from 
building  and  offices  to  web  offset  pre¬ 
ssroom.  Doing  substantial  4  color  com¬ 
mercial  printing  for  major  accounts. 
Ready  for  expansion  in  circulation.  Great 
potential,  should  be  turning  seven  fi¬ 
gures  annual  gross.  Owners  interested  in 
selling  a  portion  or  all  of  operation.  For 
more  information  contact:  Doris  or 
Monte  Miller;  TeleGraphics,  Inc.;  PO 
Box  66;  Baldwin.  KS  66006.  (913) 
594-6424. 

GOOD  PAPER  in  rich  farming  country, 
one  owner  for  past  generation.  Time  to 
retire,  $35K  down,  owner  carry  $95K 
balance.  Associated  Texas  Newspapers. 
Inc,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd,  Austin  TX  78703.  (512)  476- 
3950. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  seriously  and  really  like 
to  own  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  Cats¬ 
kills  of  New  York  state.  I’ll  make  it  possi¬ 
ble.  My  name  is  Dion  at  (914)  439- 
4601. 

LIVELY  WEEKLY  newspaper  in  attractive 
beach  community  in  California's  Orange 
County.  Will  accept  moderate  downpay¬ 
ment  on  $350, OCX)  gross  sales  publica¬ 
tion  from  husband  and  wife  with  soiid 
advertising  and  editorial  experience. 
Current  owner  has  other  interests.  Box 
7830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  opportunity  for  owrer 
operator.  Weekly  newspaper  northwest 
location.  Gross  150M-165M.  Price  lx 
gross.  Generous  terms.  Price  includes 
real  estate.  Box  7792,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200.000-$600.000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  Caiifornia,  Arizona.  Col¬ 
orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  YOUNG  publishers  seek  daily  or 
large  profitable  weekly.  Strong  record  of 
community  involvement  and  substantial 
financing  available.  Brokers  welcome. 
Reply  Box  7779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

AIR  TRAVEL  GUIDE 
Annual  directory  to  airport  ground  trans¬ 
portation.  Authoritative.  Used  as  promo 
Item  by  travel  agents.  1984  sales 
SlOO.OOO-plus.  Includes  type  on  floppy 
disk,  1985  revisions  (as  of  9-30),  cus¬ 
tomer  list.  Printed  web.  Outright  sale  or 
royalty  agreement.  Box  1214,  Home- 
wood.  IL  60430. 


ITS  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  .the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 
However,  if  you  don’t  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain 
newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  holder.  Attach  a  note  listing 
newspapers,  groups  or  companies  you  don't  want  the 
reply  to  reach;  put  the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number  you’re 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we’ll  discard  your  reply. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1 ,  1 984 
LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  weak  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  —$3.15  per  hne. 

2  weeks  $4.20  per  line,  per  Issue  2  weeks— $2.60  per  kne.  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.35  par  kne.  par  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  kne.  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  kne.  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  inserkon  lor  box  service.  Add  $3.25  par  insarlion  lor  box  sarvica. 
count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy.  count  as  an  additional  kne  in  copy. 

(^nt  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  lor  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  mrallabta  on  raquaat. 

DEADLINE  :Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

MHer  A  PublitlMr 

575  Lexington  Av.  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


RETIRING?  New  interest?  Plan  Travel? 
Sell  your  special  interest  magazine  to 
small  publisher  who  will  maintain  its 
tradition,  quality.  Must  have  good  net. 
Write  or  call  PO  Box  24S,  Cobalt  CT 
06414  (203)  342-4730. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


GOING  FAST:  “Howto  purchasea  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed."  Inside  details, 
appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts, 
by  Publisher,  Editor.  Broker,  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502. 


“HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters.”  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 


ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  NEED 
SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAIN¬ 
ING? 

OBSERVE  your  personnel.  Look  and  lis¬ 
ten.  Do  all  of  your  sales  people 
understand  how  to  achieve  their  goals? 
Do  they  spend  more  time  out  in  the  field 
selling  than  the  office?  Are  they  planning 
their  time  effectively?  Do  they  know  how 
to  find  their  customers'  needs  and  sell 
based  on  those  needs?  Is  your  sales  man¬ 
ager  developing  a  climate  for  high 
achievers?  Are  they  coaching  for 
improved  work  performance?  If  the 
answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  “no” 
and  your  work  involves  managing, 
training, developing,  influencing  or 
supporting  a  sales  staff,  call  SALES 
TRAINING  CONSULTANTS  305-432- 
4534,  specializing  in  print  advertising. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


FREE  CIRCUl  'TION 
Weekly  Newspapers 
That’s  right.  Circulation  Climbers  does  it 
all  for  you.  Billing,  personnel  and 
telemarketing  provided  at  no  out  of  pock¬ 
et  expense  to  you.  Special  izing  in  weekly 
newspapers.  Mention  this  ad  and  receive 
25  free  paid  subscriptions  when  you 
become  a  client. 

Believe  it  or  not  we  pay  you  to  increase 
your  circulation.  Call  the  originator 
(617)  938-1416. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  actiori  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to 
survive  through  the  90's  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

VER-A-FAST’s  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman,  Ver-A-Fast  Corp.,  11315 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102, 
(216)  651-2000. 


MARKETING  8, 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn’t  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  Jack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


CHEMCO  Marathon  with  Pulse  Xenon 
Lights  roll  down  screen  attachment  and 
new  Gam  3  exposure  control  with  digital 
reflection  densitometer.  Berkshire  Litho 
Supply,  PO  Box  5085,  Holyoke  MA 
01041.  (413)  532-1735. 


lECRM  Autokon  8400  laser  camera. 
New  lasers  in  excellent  condition. 
$27,500.  Berkshire  Litho  Supply,  PO 
Box  5085,  Holyoke  MA  01041.  (413) 
532-1735. 


NU-ARC  SST  20  x  24  with  vacuum  copy  | 
board.  Berkshire  Litho  Supply,  PO  Box 
5085,  Holyoke  MA  01041.  (413)  532- 
1735.  I 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins.  .  . 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package  | 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  CA  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


i  CIRCULATI0N-$1195  1 

I  Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to  i 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers,  | 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid-  i 
ley  CA  95948.  (AM ICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomjjuters.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Call  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500  discs.  $95  each; 
add  $  1 5  per  ITC  Track.  Bob  Weber  (2 1 6) 
831-0480. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR  SALE:  2  I.B.M.  5110’s  and  com¬ 
plete  programs  for  display  advertising, 
general  ledger,  payroll,  circulation  mail 
and  paid-in-advance.  Both  machines 
under  I.B.M.  Maintenance.  Will  sell  sep¬ 
arately,  or  as  a  package  for  $7,000. 
Great  start  for  weekly  of  small  daily  to 
computerize  business  office.  Steve 
Trolinger,  PO  Box  1049,  Bentonville  AR 
72712  or  (501)  273-7781. 


MAILROOM 

- 1 

BUNDLE  DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM- i 
Zoned  belt  system  with  3  inputs,  8  dis¬ 
charge  chutes.  All  controls  electronic 
with  Analog  computer.  Portec  curves, 
j  Winchester  chain.  Design  Engineers 
!  Edon  Manufacturing  Co.  Contact  the 
j  Orlando  Sentinel,  Chuck  Carroll,  (305) 

!  420-5650. 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line.  like  new.  $14,000.  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry’s  Marketplace 
(212)  752.7050 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottonr.  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-0- Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 

Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN  HAR¬ 
RIS  stuffers  guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT— Specialties,  colors,  con¬ 
verting.  David  F.  Hoy-Paper  Sales,  Cor- 
taro  AZ  85230.  (6()2)  297-9976;  NY 
(212)  557-3232. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS.  Reconditioned. 
Trades  OK.  Strips,  Parts  Kits.  All 
Guaranteed.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV.  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRiTER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 


EDITWRITER  7500-$10.950.  Editwri- 
ter  7700-$  12,950.  Compuwriter  IV  B- 
$6950.  Compuwriter  l-$3995.  Com¬ 
puwriter  ll-$4995.  All  systems  include 
filmstrips  new  Agfa  R.C.  processors  and 
have  been  reconditioned  by  our  factory 
trained  technicians.  Call  Gary  at  Graphic 
Systems  Exchange  (716)  385-3027. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

5cg  MDT’s  with  &  without  options.  Sold 
as  package  or  separately. 

Cg  7200  14-72  point  and  pica  display. 
Edit  writer  7900  low  range,  and  a  2750. 
All  equipment  in  excellent  condition. 
Call  Graph-X  Inc.  (212)  867  2002. 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
“Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
WE  MOVE 
MACHINERY 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


RECONDITIONED;  Unisetters  $5995. 
ITEC  1200.  $4995.  ITEC  1210. 
$7995.  Compuwriter  IV  B.  $6250. 
Unified  Composer  $3995.  UC  with 
punch  $4995.  MDT  350's.  $3300;  with 
communication  $3350.  MDT  com¬ 
munication  option  $495.  All  systems  are 
reconditioned  by  factory  trained  tech¬ 
nician  to  insure  optimal  performance. 
Call  Gary  at  Graphic  Systems  Exchange 
(716)  385-3027. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  individuals. 

Bob  Weber.  (216)  831-0480 

VIDEOSETTER  Universal.  14  Grids. 
Good  condition  $5500.  (iail  Gary  at 
Graphic  Systems  Exchange  (716)  385- 
3027. 

VIDEOSETTER  Font-Univers  75  404 
style.(716)  366-3000. 


FOR  SALE— 208  used  Beach  magnetic 
saddles  for  Hoe  Colormatic  press.  Con¬ 
tact  Fred  Stickel  (717)  255-8405  or 
Gerry  Wiest  (717)  255-8270.  Patriot 
News  Co.  Harrisburg  PA. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity.  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series. 
10  units.  2  folders.  1970-1977. 
excellent  condition. 

IPEC.  INC.  97  Marquardt  Drive.  Wheel¬ 
ing  IL  60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex 
20-6766. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  5  units.  1972,  3  Cary 
Pasters 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 
Goss  Urbanite  10  units  new  1980 
(Soss  Urbanite  1000  series  'A  folder 
Gregg  Flying  Imprinters  (for  Urbanite) 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 
&  accessories 

Goss  Community  5  units  1976 

Goss  Community  6  units.  SC  folder. 

1974 

Goss  Community  folders,  drives  & 
accessories 

Goss  Suburban  1500&  1600  series.  10 
unit  2  folders 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units  (1000 
series) 

Goss  HV  8  units 
Goss  HV  4  units 
Goss  Cosmo  units  for  add-on 
HARRIS 

Harris  1650  add-on  unit 
Harris  1650  6  unit  press 
Harris  845  4  units,  folder 
Harris  845  8  units.  2  folders 
Harris  V-25  5  units  1973  with  folders 
Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 
Harris  V-15A  add-on  unit  1976 
Harris  V-22  4  units,  folder 
Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 
formers  &  drives 
Harris  VI 5A.  8  units.  1974 
Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 
KING 

3  Colorking  units  1969 
2  Newsking  units  1979 
2  KJ-6  folders  1979 
6  units  Newsking.  1974 

MISCELLANEOUS 

2  Martin  Flying  Pasters  rated  at  1400 
FPM  1979 

2  Cary  Silicon  Applicators 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite) 

1  Web  Specialities  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104.  105. 
106.  108 

Count-O-Veyors  104.  105.  106.  108 
Complete  presses  or  components  sold 
separately 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


FOR  EFFECTIVE 


ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  POBUSHER 


CLASSIFIED 


SECTION 


BRINGS  RESULTS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  11.  1984 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  METRO.  4  units.  1  half  deck 
Metro.  4  units.  2  half  decks 
Urbanite.  10  units.  2  folders 
Urbanite  1000.  5  units.  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units.  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community.  4  units.  1976-83 
SC  Community.  7  units.  1971-75 
SC  Community.  7  units.  1969-76 
SC  Community.  3  units.  1976-77 
Community.  3  units.  1976-77 
SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
HARRIS  1650.  6  units.  1974 
845.  6  units 
845  add-on  units 
V25.  8  units  and  2  units 
V15D.  8  units.  1983 
JF7.  JF25.  RBC  2  folders 
HOE  M.A.N.  Lithomatic.  5  'A  units 
M.A.N.  Lithomatic  II.  9  units.  5  color 
SOLNA  newsking.  6  units.  1971 
Distributor.  8  units.  1977-81 

ONE  CORP  Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351 


GOSS  METRO.  4  units.  1  half  deck. 
Urbanite  1000.  5  units.  3-color. 
Urbanite,  5  units,  remanufactured. 
Urbanite,  7  and  10  units. 

Urbanite,  add  on  units,  3-color  units. 
SSC  Community,  21  '/i  inches,  8 
units. 

SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75. 

SC  Community,  4  units,  1979. 

SC  Community,  5  units,  1969.  ' 

Community,  3  units,  1976.  ! 

Community,  2  units,  1975. 
Community.  4  units,  1970. 

HARRIS  1650.  6  units,  1974 
845,  8,  6,  3  units. 

845  add  on  units. 

V  25.  8  units,  1982.  ! 

V  15D.  8  units.  1983. 

JF  25  folder,  50  horsepower. 

HOE  lithomatic  double  width,  5  'A  units 
SOLNA  color  king,  4  units,  1982. 

News  King,  6  units,  1971, 

Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81. 

ONE  Corporation/ Atlanta  GA 

(404)  458-9351 


GOSS  URBANITE  ( 

6  units,  folder,  manual  roH  stands,  MFG,  . 
1975.  Very  good  mechanical  condition.  ( 
Available  immediately.  2  units  have 
motorized  compensators.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97.  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
796-8442. 

GOSS  URBANITE 

Installednew  1981,  a  very  attractive  and  ' 
versatile  arrangement  consisting  of  3 
printing  units  plus  tri-color  unit.  1  fol¬ 
der,  3  Butler  pasters,  also  conveyor, 
counter  stacker  and  tyers.  Condition  is 
excellent  and  since  1981  has  been  used 
very  little.  Available  now.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97,  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
796-8442. 

GOSS  offset  6  unit  P-50  press.  Best 
offer.  (305)  645-0209. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series, 

10  units.  2  folders,  1970-1977.  excel, 
condition.  IPEC,  INC.  97  Marquardt 
I  Drive,  Wheeling,  IL  60090;  (312)  459- 
I  9700.  Telex  20-6766.  1 

I  SIX  UNITS  News  King  press  with  KJ8 
I  folder.  1977.  Four  stacked  units.  Good  | 

I  condition.  Can  be  seen  running.  (206)  i 
I  387-0097.  I 

! - I 

I  10  UNIT  Newsking(1981)KJ8with  bal¬ 
loon.  TF&E  controls.  Will  split  for  add-  i 
'  ons.  Also.  KJ6.  KJ4  folders.  (803)  585-  , 
3678.  ' 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


URBANITE,  10  units,  239/16",  2  3  0 
units,  1976 

Suburban,  4  units.  1  OCX)  series.  1  folder 
Harris.  845,  8  units,  1976 
Goss,  Mark  I,  add  on  22V4" 

Goss,  Mark  I,  21 4  units 
Goss  Community.  .4  units,  S/C  folder. 
MFG.  1979 

Newsking,  4  units.  KJ6  folder.  MFG, 
1972 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
465  Boulevard 
PO  Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22y4  cutoff 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
0atsun4000  pounds,  paperclamptruck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

CHESHIRE  and  Philliosburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 

GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-5-6  unit  press. 
Any  condition.  Need  by  September.  Call 
(305)  556-1155. 


WE  BUY 

Phototypesetters 
of  all  shapes 
and  sizes! 

Front-end  Equipment 
Terminals  Typesetters 
Filmstrips  Type-disks 
We'll  pay  cash  on  the  spot! 

1106  Hanover  Avenue 
Allentown.  PA  18103 
(215)  439-1942 


HELP  WANTED 
RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 
RESEARCH 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


Composition  Systems,  Inc.  has  a  number  of  dynamic,  Sp 
rewarding  positions  for  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  news-  — 
paper  internal  operations  and  automation.  ■■ 

These  openings  involve  approximately  50%  travel.  You  will  Sj 
perform  detail  on-site  survey  research,  interviews  and  mam 
knowledge  acquisitions.  After  training,  you  will  use  adv- 
anced  analysis  and  operations  research  methods.  SJ 

CSI  is  currently  embarked  on  a  sophisticated  and  unique  SS 
approach  to  total  automation,  using  state-of-the-art  hard-  — 
ware  and  software  techniques.  J* 

We  seek  bright  and  mature  individuals  with  some  computer  5S 
exposure.  Interpersonal  skills  are  key.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

RICHARD  FAST  ■■ 

Composition  Systems,  Inc.  S 


570  Taxter  Road,  Elmsford,  NY  10523 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IF  YOU'RE  SHARP,  aggressive. 
Innovative  and  looking  for  an  opportunity 
to  assume  a  leadership  position,  we'd 
like  to  talk  to  you.  We're  a  group  of  small 
dailies,  weeklies  and  shoppers  located  in 
the  Midwest.  We're  searching  for  people 
that  have  learned  howto  producea  quali¬ 
ty  product  and  are  ready  for  growth 
opportunities.  Applicants  should  have 
management  experience,  excellent  com¬ 
munication  abilities,  and  proven  people 
skills.  We  offer  an  attractive  wage  and 
benefit  package  and  a  great  professional 
opportunity.  If  qualifi^  and  interested, 
send  us  your  resume,  salary  history  and  a 
letter  describing  your  professional  goals. 
You  can  reply  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Box  7894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  MANAGER 
Position  available  with  successful, 
award-winning  weekly  newspaper  for  an 
experienced  operations  manager  with 
working  knowledge  of  modern  composi¬ 
tion  and  offset  printing  technologies. 
Must  have  demonstrated  people  and 
management  skills  as  'ell  as  prior  sales 
experience  in  the  commercial  printing 
area.  Excellent  company  benefits,  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Employee 
Relations,  Sun  Belt  Publishing  Co.,  800 
W.  Highway  436,  Altamonte  Springs,  FL 
32701.  EOE. 


PUBLISHER  needs  top-flight 
department  heads  to  invest  for  capital 
gams  and  key  positions  on  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  with  near  term  daily  poten¬ 
tial.  Box  7582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR 

Like  to  create  your  own  opportunities? 
Your  own  department’  Startup  videotex 
magazine  needs  ad  director  who  can  sell 
advertisers  on  buying  print  space  to 
reach  yuppies  looking  at  video  screens. 
Competitive  salary,  good  benefits,  a 
ground-floor  chance.  Resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  7813,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Advertising  manager  for  Zone  8  daily 
with  12,000  circulation  plus  TMC 
publication.  Need  person  to  organize 
and  establish  strong  sales  department. 
Must  be  aggressive  sales  oriented 
individual  able  to  manage,  instruct,  train 
and  motivate  a  staff  of  6.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  7824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Immediate  opening  for  an  aggressive 
sales  manager  to  lead  display  in  classi¬ 
fied  staff  of  Zone  5  daily.  Must  have 
proven  record  of  sales  in  competitive 
market.  Ability  to  motivate,  train  and 
SELL  essential.  Position  includes  salary, 
benefits  and  incentive  based  upon  per¬ 
formance.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  7818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  progressive  Texas  daily.  Responsible 
for  planning  and  directing  the  classifies . 
advertising  sales,  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  Qualified  applicant 
should  have  at  least  three  years 
experience.  Salary,  benefits  and 
incentive.  Send  resume  to  Box  7834, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  with  its  own  weekl¬ 
ies  around  it,  seeks  person  with  12  years 
experience  in  advertising,  circulation, 
sales  and  marketing  or  a  combination 
thereof,  to  be  Asst.  General  Manager 
until  present  G.M.  retires  soon.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  incentives.  Detail 
your  experience,  education,  salary 
expectations  and  references.  Mail  to  Box 
7877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
San  Francisco  Bay  publishing  company 
is  seeking  a  top  flight  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  We  need  a  proven  leader  with  the 
experience  and  knowledge  to  lead  and 
motivate  a  highly  qualified  staff.  We  are 
a  major  nationally  recognized  company 
publishing  five  7-day  dailies  and  8 
weeklies/shcppers  with  a  total  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  600,000.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Thomas  D.  Jones, 
President,  Lesher  Communications, 
Inc.  P.O.  Box  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94596. 


National  Copy  Editors  School 

The  National  Copy  Editors  School,  founded  by  Carl 
Riblet  Jr.,  is  now  affiliated  with  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California's  College  of  Continuing  Education  and 
will  offer  a  correspondence  course  in  news  editing  and 
headline  writing  for  working  professionals  starting  Sept. 
1,  1984.  Mr.  Riblet  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  school. 
Most  NCES  teachers  are  editors  who  have  worked  for 
"top  10"  dailies.  For  particulars,  write  to  College  of 
Continuing  Education,  Registration  Services  DCC  103, 
Univ.  of  Southern  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-0871 . 
Editors  who  wish  to  travel  to  the  Los  Angeles  area  for 
more  intensive  private  instruction  may  do  so.  Write  to 
NCES,  Box  1999,  Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91360. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Hammell  Newspapers  of  Florida  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  advertising  director  to  grow  along 
with  our  four  weeklies  in  south  central 
Florida.  The  ad  director  we  hire  will  be  a 
person  with  a  proven  sales  record,  a  hard 
worker  who  will  plan,  execute  and  lead 
by  example.  For  the  person  with  the 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  ability  to  work 
with  others,  this  is  a  golden  opportunity. 
Our  weeklies  are  among  the  best  in  the 
state.  And  the  person  who  wins  this  job 
will  be  among  the  best  in  his  or  her  field. 
Letters  and  resumes  should  be  sent  to 
Stan  Martin,  The  Clewiston  News,  PO 
Box  1236,  Clewiston,  FL  33440. 


BIG  CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  opportunity 
for  street-smart  ad  manager.  $30,000 
car  incentives  should  yield  $40,000 
year  1,  then  more.  Need  promo-wise 
staff  builder,  major  account  handler. 
Superb  plant  and  growth.  Box  7871, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 
New  York,  NY  10022.  Please 
be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to 
an  ad.  Include  only  material 
which  can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manila  envelope. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growing  7-day  AM  newspaper  in  Northw¬ 
est  New  Jersey  seeks  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  with  a  minimum  of  five 
years  experience  in  Classified .  (Wil  I  con¬ 
sider  trained  Assistant  Manager  ready  to 
make  the  move  up  to  this  Number  1 
spot).  Additional  requirements  include: 
Strong  background  in  telemarketing. 
Proven  record  in  sales  and  supervision. 
Good  people  management  skills 
including  motivation  and  training. 

We  offer  an  attractive  wage  and  benefit 
package  and  a  great  opportunity  for  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

Call  (201)  538-2000  ext.  236  for 
appointment,  or  mail  resume  to:  Daily 
Record,  55  Park  Place,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960,  Att:  Personnel. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  seeking  a  top  notch  professional 
whose  knowledge  and  expertise  in  pro¬ 
motional  concepts  will  enable  him/her 
to  manage  and  motivate  a  highly  quali¬ 
fied  staff.  Strong  background  in  promo¬ 
tion/marketing  is  essential.  We  are  a  ma- 
or  nationally  recognized  company  pub- 
ishingfive  /-day  dailies  and  8  weeklies/ 
shapers  with  a  total  circulation  of  over 
60(1,000.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Thomas  D.  Jones,  President, 
Lesher  Communications,  Inc.  P.O.  Box 
i  5166,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596. 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION .... 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of 
your  Invoice  with  payment  and 
refer  to  the  Invoice  number  In  all 
correspondence  about  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad. 

Thank  you, 

E&P  Classified  Department 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  11,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  MAJOR  METRO  look¬ 
ing  for  retail  account  executive  with  2-5 
years  experience.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  sharp,  aggressive  individual.  Degree 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  7876,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  DIRECTOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  energetic, 
experienced  and  aggressive  idea  person. 
You  must  be  able  to  plan  sales  cam¬ 
paigns.  sell  big  accounts  and  lead  an 
aggressive  staff.  Your  contribution  will 
be  rewarded  with  top  salary,  good  bonus 
based  on  performance  and  an  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Your  opportunities  for 
growth  are  limited  only  by  your  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  bottom  line.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  7883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Mid-size  Florida  newspaper  wants  an 
aggressive  classified  ad  manager  with 
competitive  selling  experience.  The  right 
person  is  self-motivated  and  a  strong 
leader.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  7882,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Live  and  work  in  one  of  Florida's  fastest 
growing  counties.  This  medium-size 
newspaper  needs  an  aggressive  retail 
manager  for  a  tough  competitive  market. 
Must  be  strong  in  selling,  training, 
supervision  and  promotion.  Send 
detailed  resume  outlining  experience 
and  salary  history  to  Box  7881 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


“SHOPPER”  CAREERS 

Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to: 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Reseda 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  at 
(213)  344-7177.  _ 


TROPICAL  ISLAND 

Live  and  work  on  subtropical  Marco 
Island.  Earn  $18,000  and  up  with  full 
benefits  as  ad  rep.  Send  resume  to:  J. 
Patrick  Burling.  Advertising  Director, 
Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009,  Na¬ 
ples  FL  33940. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


THERE  IS  AN  OPENING  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  advertising  salesperson  in 
Nevada's  largest  daily  newspaper.  If  you 
have  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience  and  are  looking  for  a 
rewarding  career,  send  resume  tO: 
Advertising  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review 
Journal,  PO  Box  70.  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89125-0070.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

Editorial 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 
New  weekly  tabloid  business  newspaper 
covering  New  York  metropolitan  area 
seeks  experienced  graphics  editor  with 
strong  knowledge  of  newspaper  design, 
layout,  typography  and  all  forms  of  illus¬ 
tration.  Experience  in  newsroom 
environment  and  with  VDT's  preferred. 
Resumes  to  Robert  L.  Harris,  editor, 
Crain's  New  York  Business,  220  E.  42nd 
St.,  NYC  10017.  No  phone  calls. 

THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced 
informational  graphics  artist.  Applicants 
should  nave  3  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience  and  have  the  ability  to  con¬ 
ceptualize  informational  graphics  in 
color  and  black  and  white.  Send  tear 
sheet  and  resume  to  Peter  De  Armond, 
AME-Graphics,  The  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield.  CA 
93302.  No  phone  calls  please.  All  appli¬ 
cants  will  receive  reply  and  tearsheets 
will  be  returned. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Zone  9,  50,000  Circulation  Daily 
Proven  circulation  director  needed  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  circulation 
department  operations,  including  on 
time  delivery  by  District  Managers,  carri¬ 
ers,  motor  routes,  rack  and  streets,  soli¬ 
citor  in  crew  sales;  computerized  office. 
Qualified  candidate  must  have  prior 
circulation  management  experience  and 
a  good  track  record  in  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  development  of  a  strong 
Junior  Merchant  Carrier  force.  Addition¬ 
al  skills  should  include  developing  sales 
programs  and  staff  training.  Should  be 
familiar  with  TMC  and  preprint 
operations. 

Good  salary,  bonus  and  excellent 
employee  benefits.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to  Box  7810, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 


ORCULATION 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET 

ON  E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  SatIsfledI 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in 
newspaper  production  (or  if  you're  a  pubiisher  with  surplus  equipment 
on  your  hands)  E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are  looking  for 
to  fill  that  open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertis¬ 
ers  tell  us  that  E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 

(212)  752-7050 


CIRCULATION  TELEMARKETING 
MANAGER 

The  Hartford  Courant,  a  Times-Mirror  newspaper,  is  searching 
for  an  experienced  manager  to  lake  over  its  expanding 
telemarketing  operation  within  the  circulation  department.  The 
person  we  are  looking  for  should  have  at  least  two  years 
experience  managing  a  telemarketing  team,  a  thorough  familiar¬ 
ity  with  direct  marketing  concepts,  telephone  sales  techniques 
and  telemarketing  systems  design.  Persons  with  managerial 
background  in  customer  service  or  telecommunications  who  are 
interested  in  the  marketing  area,  also  will  he  considered  for  this 
position.  He  or  she  must  also  possess  strong  financial  and  sales 
planning  skills,  good  organizational  skills,  and  must  he  an  effec¬ 
tive  communicator/motivator. 

The  Courant,  a  7-day,  metropolitan  paper,  offers  an  attractive 
compensation  and  benefit  package  and  a  chance  to  grow  into  an 
expanded  role  of  responsibility.  If  interested,  send  resume  and 
salary  history  in  strict  confidence  to: 

Maureen  Gallagher,  Employment  Manager,  The  Hartford 
Courant,  285  Broad  Street,  Hartford,  CT  06115 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  OPERATIONS  MANA¬ 
GER 

Experienced  professional  needed  to  sup¬ 
port  circulation  director  in  managing 
85,000  AM  and  growing  California  com¬ 
munity.  The  position  requires  excellent 
communicative  and  leadership  abilities, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  circulation  and 
experience  in  budgeting  and  planning. 
Excellent  salary  and  bonus  opportunities 
available.  Complete  benefit  package 
offered.  Send  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Ron  Wood,  The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakersfield, 
CA  93302.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  group  of 
weekly  shoppers.  Home  delivery  with 
70,000  circulation.  Contact  Mr.  Moyer, 
PO  Box  726,  Cedar  Falls,  lA  50613  or 
call  (319)  277-3300. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World's  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classifi^  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Here's  your  chance  to  get  on  the  cutting 
edge.  New  videotex  monthly  slick  now  in 
startup  phase,  needs  design  guru.  Chal¬ 
lenges  aplenty,  along  with  chances  to 
achieve.  Competitive  salary,  congenial 
colleagues.  Show  us  your  stuff.  Clips, 
resume,  salary  expectations  to  Box 
7812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  12,000  daily  near 
New  Orleans  seeks  reporter  with 
experience  to  cover  education  beat.  Call 
or  write  managing  editor  at  Daily  Star, 
PO  Box  1149,  Hammond,  LA  70404. 
(504)  345-2579. 


ashion  Reporter 


Excellent  opportunity  for  Experienced  Fashion  Reporter 
to  concentrate,  write  and  report  on  Fashion  for  our  news¬ 
papers  with  220,000  daily  circulation.  Duties  will  also 
include  our  weekly  style  section  and  semi-annual  special 
fashion  magazines. 

Related  experience  and  excellent  writing  skills  required 
along  with  initiative,  creativity  and  the  ability  to 
understand  our  market  and  readers’  interests. 

If  interested  please  send  resume  and  clippings  to: 

Providence  Journal 
Paul  Reeve 

Personnel  Administrator 
75  Fountain  Street 
Providence.  Rl  02902 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


MAGAZINE 

EDITOR 

New  state  business  magazine 
needs  top  executive  editor.  This 
well-capitalized  monthly  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
states  and  metro  areas  in  the 
country. 

Editor  will  have  complete 
responsibility  and  authority  for 
editorial  production  and 
department.  Managerial 
experience  a  plus.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fit  package  with  equity  position  a 
possibility.  Principles  have 
extensive  consumer  publishing 
background  in  this  resort- 
oriented  sunbelt  market. 

If  interested  send  a  letter  telling 
us  how  you  would  make  this  one 
of  the  best  business  magazines  in 
the  country  along  with  your 
resume  and  salary  history. 

Box  7838,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Competent  copy  editor  with  some 
copyediting  and  layout  experience 
sought  by  39,000  circulation  Montana 
daily.  Send  resumes  tO:  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Tribune,  PO  Box  5468,  Great 
Falls,  MT  59403. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  to  edit 
mostly  local  news  copy  on  a  7  day  PM 
paper.  Send  resume  with  salary  needs  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Jackson  Newspapers, 
40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT 
06511. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  large  Southern  daily. 
At  least  three  years  experience.  Headline 
flair  a  must.  Layout,  wire  skills  helpful. 
Box  7873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  Zone  1,  4 
yrs.  experience,  degree,  work  3  days 
reporter,  2  on  night  copy  desk.  Must  be 
proficient  in  page  layout.  $460.  Send 
work  samples.  Box  7874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  who  can  handle  pressure 
and  meet  extremely  high  standards 
needed  on  news  desk  of  45,000  daily  on 
Southern  California  coast.  Send  resume, 
clips,  and  a  letter  explaining  why  you  are 
the  right  person  to  Box  7872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Two  copy  editors  tor  layout  and  head¬ 
writing  positions  on  the  national  desk  of 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham, 
NC.  Durham  is  in  the  center  of  the  boom¬ 
ing  Research  Triangle  area  and  home  of 
Duke  University.  University  of  NC  at 
Chapel  Hill  and  NC  State  University  at 
Raleigh  only  miles  away.  Resumes  and 
samples  to  Robert  Roule,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Durham  Morning  Herald,  PO  Box 
2092,  Durham,  NC  27702.  An  equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


College  town  daily  (Knight-Ridder  news¬ 
paper)  adding  AM  edition  in  October. 
Need  three  bright,  energetic  copy  editors 
fast!  Opportunity  to  help  create  a  new 
product  from  the  ground  floor  if  you  have 
flair  and  at  least  two  years  copy  desk 
experience.  Looking  for  night  news  edi¬ 
tor.  copy  editor  and  sports  editor. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  sports  and  wire 
news.  We  are  a  22,000  PM,  based  at 
home  of  Penn  State  and  planning  to 
grow.  Send  resumes  and  SAMPLES  to 
Personnel  Dep’t.,  Centre  Daily  Times, 
PO  Box  89,  State  College,  PA  16804. 

ENTERTAINMENT  WRITERS 
Make  more  money  tor  the  same  amount 
of  work.  Send  resume  tO:  Marty  Joel  En¬ 
terprises,  5742  W,  74th  St.,  Westches¬ 
ter.  CA  90045  or  call  (213)  670-3058.  I 

EDITOR,  Midsize  PM  daily,  VDT  skills,  j 
editorial  writing  needed,  personnel  man-  i 
agement  necessary.  Send  resume  and  ! 
references  to:  Mesabi  Daily  News,  Virgi-  I 
'  nia,  MN  55792.  Att:  L.R  Asbach.  , 
I  General  Manager.  ! 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR  I 

Unique  opportunity  for  experienced 
magazine  editor,  strong  on  graphics  and 
word.  We  need  a  pro  to  help  us  start  a 
magazine  for  yuppies  into  personal  com¬ 
puting  and  videotex.  No  high-tech  jargon 
for  propeller-heads.  We've  got  the  mar¬ 
ket  if  you’ve  got  the  talent.  Competitive 
salary,  good  benefits,  a  ground-floor 
chance.  Resume,  clips  and  salary 
expectations  to  Box  7811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGI NG  EDITOR  for  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive  suburban  weeklies  Zone  2.  Shirt 
sleeve  job.  VDT  skills  desireable.  Man¬ 
age  staff  of  12  editors,  reporters. 
Benefits.  Write  Box  7884,  Editor  &  Pub-  j 
lisher.  I 


EXCITING-PROFITABLE 
CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Top  salary  paid  for  large  market  weekly 
editor.  Helpful  to  have  daily  or  weekly 
popular  style  tabloid  experience  in  U .  K. , 
U.S.,  Canada  or  Australia. 

Shirtsleeve  willingness  and  ability  to 
!  manage,  layout,  edit  and  work  with  small 
starting  staff  very  important.  Reply  in 
confidence  with  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  7869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  sought  for 
key  position  on  regional  reporting  staff. 
Successful  candidate  will  be  able  to 
think  fast  on  deadline  yet  have  an  eye  for 
issues  and  trends  that  take  longer  to 
develop.  The  person  we  hire  will  get  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  our  regional  coverage 
push.  Apply  to  Employment  Manager, 

;  Telegraph  Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Dubu- 
I  que,  I A  52001.  EOE. 

I  FEATURES  SLOT  EDITOR 
Growing  85,000  circulation  AM  looking 
for  sharp  editor  with  at  least  3  years 
experience  to  fill  number  2  spot  on  Liv¬ 
ing  desk.  Successful  candidate  will  be 
unusually  versatile  copy  editor  with  con¬ 
temporary  layout  skills  and  news  or  fea¬ 
ture  writing  experience,  who  can  work 
with  other  editors  and  reporters  in 
developing  our  daily  themes:  Living,  Sci¬ 
ence,  Food,  and  Weekend  entertain¬ 
ment.  Send  resume,  clips  and  layout 
I  samples  to  Mike  Connor,  managing  edi- 
I  tor.  The  Post-Standard,  PO  Box  4818, 

I  Syracuse,  NY  13221. 

I  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  j 

1  If  you  are  strong  in  planning,  work  well  i 
I  with  reporters  to  create  a  quality  story  j 
and  have  a  talent  for  layout,  you  may  | 
qualify  for  the  2  spot  in  our  lifestyle  1 
!  department.  Medium-sized  daily  in  Zone  \ 
I  2.  Send  letter,  resume  and  clips.  Box  i 
I  7870,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
5  day  daily,  5400  circulation.  Near  Gulf 
Coast  and  New  Orleans.  Picayune  Item, 
PO  Box  580,  Picayune,  MS  39466. 
(601)  798-4766. 

NEVADA'S  LARGEST  NEWSPAPER 
seeks  talented,  productive  feature  writer 
for  expanding  feature  section.  Layout 
and  editing  experience  preferred.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  who  can  turn  good 
ideas  into  great  copy.  Applications  from 
women  and  minorities  encouraged.  Liv¬ 
ing  Editor,  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  PO 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125. 

PRIZE  WINNING  7  day  daily  seeks  ma¬ 
ture.  seasoned  editor-in-chief  with 
administrative  skills  to  handle  staff  of 
50.  Strong  writing  and  editing  abilities. 
Salary,  perks  commensurate  with  quali¬ 
fications.  Send  resume  to  Box  7880, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

QUEENS  NY  weekly  newspaper  seeks 
experienced  assistant  editor.  Respons¬ 
ible  for  writing,  editing,  layout/paste-up, 
supervision  and  mailing  duties.  Car 
necessary.  NY  residents  please.  Call 
(212)  894-8585. 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


REPORTER  j 

We  anticipate  an  opening  in  September  I 
for  a  hard-working  self-starter  on  a  I 
15,000  AM  daily  in  northeast  Ohio,  j 
Knowledge  of  city  government  essential . 
Experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
recent  grad.  Send  clips  and  resume  tO:  i 
Managing  Editor,  Medina  County  Gazet¬ 
te.  885  W.  Liberty  St.,  Medina.  OH 
44256.  I 

REPORTERS— for  future  openings  with 
fast-growing,  competitive  suburban  dail¬ 
ies  and  weeklies  in  Northern  Illinois  mar¬ 
ket.  Papers  stress  editorial  quality. 
Some  experience  preferred,  layout  skills 
and  a  strong  desire  to  excel  required. 
Send  resume  to  Shaw  Free  Press  News¬ 
paper  Group.  250  Williams  Rd,  Carpen-  | 
tersville,  IL  601 10.  j 

SOUTHERN  medium  sized  daily  news-  \ 
paper  needs  experienced  editorial  writ-  j 
er.  Prefer  traditional  and  conservative  j 
orientation.  Send  full  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  7821,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


SYNDICATIONIST  FOR  STORIES 
ABOUT  THE  STARS 
Person  with  good  world-wide  contacts 
needed  to  syndicate  stories  about  the 
stars  for  small  features  agency  based  in 
Hollywood.  Suitable  retired.  Send 
resume  to  Marty  Joel,  5742  W.  74th  St.. 
Westchester,  CA  90045  or  call  (213) 
670-3058. 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  community 
weekly  needs  an  editor.  Experienced 
newsperson  with  ability  to  plan  and  pro¬ 
duce  complete  news  package  for  agri¬ 
cultural  based  town.  Wanted  for 
immediate  employment.  Contact:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  INI/Florida.  209  W.  Oak 
St..  Arcadia,  FL  33821.  (813)  494- 
2434. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Editor  to  head  15  member  Gazette 
sports  department,  plan  and  direct 
assignments  for  most  timely,  complete 
and  exciting  sports  coverage.  Supervise 
writers  and  desk  staff.  Work  closely  with 
photo  and  art  departments.  Write  weekly 
column.  Responsible  for  combining 
sports  at  all  levels  into  attractive  daily 
and  Sunday  layouts.  Must  have  interest 
in  all  sports  and  be  committed  to  effec¬ 
tive  management.  Electronic  paginated 
newsroom  71,300  morning  daily, 
80,400  Sunday.  Experience  necessary. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Mary  Col¬ 
lins,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  500  3rd 
Ave.  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52401.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

THE  TIMES-Picayune/The  States-ltem 
of  New  Orleans,  seeks  a  TV  columnist. 
Must  be  experienced  journalist  with  the 
ability  to  write  a  lively,  informative  daily 
column;  to  make  recommendations  on 
both  local  and  national  programs;  and  to 
cover  news  stories  involving  local  sta¬ 
tions. 

Please  submit  resume  to  Charles  Fergu¬ 
son,  Editor,  The  Times  Picayune 
Publishing  Corp,  3800  Howard  Ave, 
New  Orleans  LA  70140. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer.  M/F. 

THE  TIMES-Picayune/The  States-ltem 
of  New  Orleans  is  seeking  copy  editors. 
Candidates  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  copy  desk  experience.  They 
should  be  able  to  demonstrate  a  strong 
command  of  the  English  language  and 
the  ability  to  write  bright,  accurate  head¬ 
lines. 

All  copy  desk  positions  require  evening 
work.  Send  resume  to: 

The  Personnel  Manager 

The  Times-Picayune/The  State-Item 
3800  Howard  Ave 

New  Orleans  LA  70140 

An  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F. 


THE  NASHVILLE  BANNER  is  seeking  an 
assistant  lifestyles  editor  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  cover  design,  layout  and 
production  of  the  daily  features  section. 
Responsibilities  include  some  copy  edit- 
ing  and  staff  supervision.  Strong 
graphics  design  background  a  must.  Per¬ 
son  must  have  good  technical  skills  and 
the  ability  to  work  well  with  others. 
Creativity,  organization  and  willingness 
to  assume  larger  management 
responsibilities  important.  Excellent 
benefits  and  salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  samples 
of  work  to  Beth  Stein,  Lifestyles  Editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  1100  Broadway. 
Nashville,  TN  37202.  Phone  (615) 
259-8286. 


WASHINGTON  DC 

States  News  Service  is  looking  for  6 
reporters  with  a  strong  background  in 
state  or  federal  political  coverage.  At 
least  3-5  years  daily  reporting 
experience.  Send  best  clips  and  resume 
to;  States  News  Service,  1333  F  Street 
NW,  Washington  DC  2(3004.  Apply  in 
writing  only. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

We  have  openings  for  a  top-notch  politic¬ 
al  reporter  and  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter-feature  writer  on  small,  award¬ 
winning  daily.  Veterans  only,  no  rookies. 
Send  clips,  resumes  to:  The  Gloucester 
Times,  309  Broad  St.,  Woodbury,  NJ 
08096. 


We  are  seeking  a  reporter  with  feature 
writing  ability  and  an  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  a  growing 
weekly  newspaper.  Our  ideal  candidate 
will  have  a  clear  sense  of  issues,  a  light 
touch  with  people,  an  energetic  prose 
style.  Send  letter  with  salary  require¬ 
ments,  resume,  and  clips  to:  Rory  Hols- 
cher.  Hobart  Gazette,  413  Main  St., 
Hobart,  IN  46342. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DAILY  (35,000)  has 
entry  level  positions  available  for  a 
police/general  assignment  reporter  and 
assistant  in  lifestyles.  Send  resumesand 
clips  to  Executive  Editor,  Beckley  News¬ 
papers,  Drawer  R,  Beckley,  WV  25802. 
No  phone  calls,  please. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  WRITERS 
International  financial  publications 
group  requires  journalists  or  financial/ 
economic  professional  on  a  part-time 
basis.  Writers  are  sought  having 
expertise  in  the  following  areas: 
international  banking;  foreign  exchange 
and  intrest  rate  markets;  Western 
Europe;  Asia;  Latin  America;  Africa  and 
Centrally  Planned  Economies.  Please 
send  resume  and/or  details  of  experience 
to  Box  7891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS  WANTED!  Earn  more  and  en¬ 
joy  it!  Freelance  newsletter  gives  you  hot 
leads,  markets  and  profitable 
information.  6  month  subscription  to 
Freelance  Reporter  only  $10.  Send  to 
Mai  Communications  Inc.,  51  E.  42nd 
St.,  Suite  417,  NYC  10017. _ 


JOB  LEADS 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $16,559- 
$50,553/year.  Now  Hiring.  Your  Area. 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261. 


ACCOUNTING 


WORKING  ACCOUNTING  MANAGER! 
Fully  qualified  on  EDP  and  related  per¬ 
ipherals  in  conjunction  with  publica¬ 
tions  accounting.  We  are  a  prestigious  5 
day  trade  publication  in  the  L.A.  area. 
Five  person  department.  Send  complete 
information  in  your  resume  on  work  his¬ 
tory,  salary  progression  and  references. 
Permanency  and  future  for  a  qualified 
person.  Address  DLW,  Box  9238,  150 
S.  Glenoaks,  Burbank,  CA  91510. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  top  creden¬ 
tials  sought  by  paper  with  a  strong  photo 
tradition.  Assignments  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  range  across  the  largest  state 
in  the  Union  and  the  opportuniW  to  do 
superior  work  may  be  unmatched  at  any 
medium-sized  daily.  Our  paper  is  grow¬ 
ing,  and  so  is  our  staff  and  newsnole. 
Applicants  with  at  least  3  yrs  experience 
are  preferred,  and  portfolios  should 
demonstrate  ability  on  a  variety  of 
assignments  and  color.  Send  a  resume,  a 
letter  outlining  your  goals  in  journalism 
and  a  portfolio  to  Photo  Editor  John 
Davidson,  Anchorage  Daily  News  200 
Potter  Drive,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage, 
AK  99502. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  to  run 
4-unit,  VI 5A  for  semi-weekly  in  Jackson 
Hole,  WY.  Camera,  stripping  experience 
helpful.  Outdoor  lifestyle.  Call  Rip  (307) 
733-2430. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

QUALITY  IS  our  goal!  Experienced  offset 
pressman.  Must  produce  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  on  6  unit  Goss  Community.  Waste 
under  4%,  strict  maintenance  schedule. 
Zone  2.  Reply  Box  7809,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  five- 
day  daily,  must  be  able  to  motivate,  have 
strong  management  skills  and  strong 
electronics  background.  Please  call  Mr. 
Hunt,  (408)842-6411. 


SALES 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  goal-oriented  Sales 
Manager  to  tram,  motivate  and  direct  our 
newspaper  sales  staff. 

Qualifications: 

•Advertising  sales  experience. 
•Managment  training. 

•Excellent  organizational  skills. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  John  R. 
Sweeney,  Director  of  Administration, 
Beacon  (!)ommunications  Corporation, 
20  Main  St,  Acton  MA  01720. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


ENERGETIC,  AFFABLE  PERSON  with 
natural  magnetism  and  charisma  as 
sales  coordinator  for  dynamic  growth 
company.  Hard  work,  travel  and  a  well 
organized  mind  a  must.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  demonstration  of  the 
aforementioned  qualities,  and  proven 
sales  experience.  Resumes  to:  Tor- 
rington  Tribune/Data,  PO  Box  269, 
Glens  Falls,  NY  12801. 


FASTEST  GROWING  DAILY  in  Florida, 
in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  communit¬ 
ies  in  Florida  is  seeking  an  experienced 
salesperson  with  ad  layout  ability  who  is 
motivated  and  willing  to  service 
established  accounts  ana  develop  new 
accounts.  Excellent  company  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Sheila  Tuttle,  PO  Box  1268, 
Vero  Beach  FL  32961-1268 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Full  time  photographer  wanted  to  sup¬ 
plement  a  staff  or  2  on  a  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Should 
be  strong  in  features,  sports,  color,  and 
lab  work.  Send  resume  and  portfolio  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Larry  Vaughn, 
Chief  Photographer,  Playgiound  DAILY 
NEWS,  PO  Box  2949,  Ft.  Walton  Beach, 
FL  32549. 


Opening  for  experienced  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  weekly  newspaper  that  has 
won  national  awards  for  photojournalism 
.and  design.  Heavy  sports  and  features. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  The  Litchfield 
County  Times,  32  Main  St.,  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  CT  06776. 


VENDOR  APPUCATIONS 


SYSTEMS  VENDOR  in  publishing  mar¬ 
ket  seeks  knowledgeable  individuals  to 
lead  softwae  quality  testing  efforts  in 
new  product  development  programs. 
Your  applications  experience  will 
influence  the  next  generation  of  front- 
end  editorial  and  classified  products. 
Experience  with' pagination,  composi¬ 
tion,  systems  management  a  plus. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  7819,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
TRUST  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

AMBITIOUS  COUPLE  with  trade 
magazine,  daily  and  weekly  experience 
seeks  healthy  magazine  or  weekly  to 
manage  and  edit.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work 
in  exchange  for  a  chance  to  call  the 
shots.  James-Plantz,  PO  Box  7117, 
Columbia,  MO  65205.  (314)  443- 
5962. 

I'M  STUCK  on  a  career  plateau,  eagerly 
seeking  a  new  challenge  with  growth 
potential  in  Zones  1,2,  3.  Bright  tena¬ 
cious,  daring;  willing  to  accept  a 
demotion  if  it'll  put  me  on  a  faster  track. 
Presently  CEO  of  a  suburban  weekly 
group  that's  increased  sales  and  cut 
expenses  despite  tough  competition.  34 
year  old  female  with  male  managerial 
prowess.  Box  7695,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  PUBLISHER  of 
midwestern  daily  20,000  circulation 
with  10  years  extensive  experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  management  seeks 
administrative  position  in  Zones  7, 8,  or 
9.  Box  7851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE  SHIRT-SLEEVE  MANA¬ 
GER  seeks  new  challenge.  Hard  working, 
success  oriented.  10  years  experience  in 
display,  classified,  promotion,  more. 

ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE  now  em¬ 
ployed,  with  over  20  years  experience, 
desires  change  to  zones  7  or  9.  Box 
7889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR.  25  years  experience  small 
to  metro  dailies  with  highly  successful 
experience  in  sales,  sales  management 
and  general  management  with  strong 
organizational  skills  desires  opportunity 
to  train,  motivate,  and  lead 
underdeveloped  staff  to  professional¬ 
ism.  Goal  achiever.  Presently  employed 
zone  three.  Zones  3, 4, 5, 6.  Box  7888, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

1  AM  A  PHOTOJOURNALIST  at  a  small 
daily  looking  for  a  position  as  a  graphics 
editor  on  a  mid  sized  daily.  1  have  the 
ability  to  write,  edit  and  man^e  with 
good  news  sense.  Box  7892,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATOR:  15  years  management 
experience  on  5,00(j  to  75,000  dailies, 
weeklies,  TMC.  Voluntary  collect  and 
promotion  experience,  wants  to  relocate. 
Box  7887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITOR  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
newsroom  operations,  from  story  ideas  t . 
publication,  from  managing  editor  ol 
small  daily  to  city  editor  of  major  metro 
seeks  new  challenges  on  under- 
100.000  circulation  daily  in  Zones 
3,4,5  or  7.  Box  7794,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-COLUMNIST  PUBLISHER  25 
yrs.  exp.  weeklies-dailies.  Will  relocate 
Sm.  Investment  poss.  Box  7875,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  TEAM  ready  to  relo¬ 
cate.  We  have  experience  in  everything 
from  publishing  to  reporting  to  editing  to 
layout.  From  a  rural  weekly  to  a  metropo¬ 
litan  daily  -  we've  got  the  know  how.  If 
you  are  a  publisher  needing  a  young  cou¬ 
ple  to  assist  you  in  expansion,  we  can  do 
the  job. 


NATIONALLY  PUBLISHED  sportswriter. 
25  years  experience  on  dailies.  Seeks 
college/pro  beat  on  mid-size  or  metro 
daily. 


NEWS  WRITING  or  copy  editing  post  on 
mid-sized  daily,  any  zone,  sought  by 
talented  managing  editor  of  small  zoneb 
daily.  Box  7886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  now  avail¬ 
able.  Has  also  won  awards  for  outstand- 
ing  editorial  writing  and  national 
magazine  article  writing.  Former 
magazine  editor,  seeks  progressive  out¬ 
fit,  honorable  enough  to  defy  blacklist 
and  in  return  get  a  real  pro  who  desenres 
a  second  chance.  Box  7890,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  self-starter,  quality 
clips  and  contacts,  nearly  30  years' 
experience  on  two  California  dailies, 
seeks  career  extention,  not  premature 
retirement.  Larry  Lavelle,  2624  16th 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818.  (916) 
442-0061. 


VIRGIN  COLUMNIST 
You  owe  it  to  that  courageous  individual 
who  gave  you  that  first  break,  to  look  at 
what  I  have  to  offer  as  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist.  My  "qualifications  are  too 
unusual  for  easy  explanation.  So,  if  you 
are  ready  for  a  sensitive,  forceful, 
untried  columnist  to  join  your  staff,  I  will 
send  you  the  most  honest  "resume"  you 
have  ever  seen.  No  newspaper  too  large 
or  too  small.  I  MUST  WRITE!  Warren  B. 
Eller,  Lock  Box  3344,  Pontiac,  Michi¬ 
gan  48(159. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  5  years  solid  hard- 
news,  features  experience,  seeks 
position  in  NYC  or  Westchester.  Married, 
degrees,  references. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Advice  to  newspaper  food  editors 
from  a  huckster  gone  straight 


By  Louis  Gelfand 

1  am  the  Pillsbury  huckster  who  has 
gone  straight.  From  17  years  of  hust¬ 
ling  for  the  Doughboy  to  three  years 
of  representing  the  reader  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

It’s  been  about  20  years  since 
Richard  Karp,  writing  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  Review,  said  that 
newspaper  food  pages  were 
“credibility  for  sale.’’  About  the 


What  I  saw  through 
Pillsbury  glasses  doesn’t 
look  the  same  from  an 
ombudsman’s  chair.  My 
principles  haven’t  changed. 
My  perspective  has. 


same  time  a  United  States  senator 
told  a  group  of  you  that  “it  surely 
seems  that  the  advertisers  reign 
supreme  in  the  food  pages.’’ 

Food  sections  weren't  that  dirty  in 
those  days.  And  they  have  improved 
since.  About  20  food  editors  recently 
sent  me  food  sections.  1  couldn't  have 
gotten  a  more  representative  re¬ 
sponse  had  I  picked  them  on  a  random 
basis.  They  ranged  from  one  person 
departments  at  Nashville  Sac¬ 
ramento,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Baton 
Rouge,  among  others,  to  the  section 
produced  by  the  larger  staff  at  the 
Wasington  Post.” 

1  read  the  section  to  examine  the 
standards  of  ethics,  but  1  was  pleased 
to  see  a  strong  and  continuing  editor 
interest  in  nutrition  and  health.  There 
were  any  number  of  examples  of 
excellence  in  layout  and  story  ideas.  1 
also  noted  news  holes  inordinate  in 
size,  making  me  wonder  if  an  oxygen 
tank  is  attached  to  some  food  editors’ 
desks. 

Studying  the  sections  did  renew  my 
disdain  for  black  and  white  food  pic¬ 
tures.  They  rarely  compliment  food. 
More  than  one  newspaper  published 
articles  far  too  long  for  today’s  busy 
reader. 


(Gelfand  is  reader’s  representative  at 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
This  is  a  speech  he  gave  before  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  and  Writers 
Association  annual  meeting  in  Mon¬ 
treal.) 


I  am  of  the  school  that  says,  “say  it 
and  be  done  with  it.’’  1  had  the  feeling 
that  either  there  was  no  editing  disci¬ 
pline  or  the  editor  had  to  fill  space  and 
used  the  shovel  technique. 

I  saw  scant  commercialism.  One 
paper  ran  almost  a  column  on  a  garlic 
recipe  contest  where  five  or  six 
graphs  would  have  been  reasonable. 
Another  paper  published  a  United 
Press  International  article  about  actor 
Paul  Newman’s  cookbook  and  his 
product  line.  And  1  was  astonished  by 
a  long  wire  service  feature  in  one 
paper  about  the  anniversary  of  Ritz 
crackers.  Oh,  1  also  became  aware 
that  Paul  Prudhomme  has  a  superior 
press  agent. 

Those  articles  were  not  representa¬ 
tive.  But  the  fact  that  food  sections 
are  clean  of  commercialism  doesn’t 
mean  I  award  food  editors  the  gold 
anvil.  What  1  saw  through  Pillsbury 
glasses  doesn’t  look  the  same  from  an 
ombudsman’s  chair.  My  principles 
haven't  changed.  My  perspective 
has. 

At  Pillsbury  my  goal  was  to  bring 
food  editors  to  the  Bake-Off.  The 
more  who  came  the  bigger  the  pub¬ 
licity  return.  The  value  was  based  on 
what  the  same  space  would  cost  at  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  lineage  rate. 
The  1980  Bake-Off  brought  a  return  of 
more  than  $700,000.  That  didn't 
include  the  radio  and  tv  dividends 
which  were  sizeable  because  the  win¬ 
ner  appeared  on  ‘Good  Morning 
America’  for  five  minutes.  At  com¬ 
mercial  rate  ofS  15,000  per  minute  that 
was  worth  an  additional  $75,000. 


/  a/so  noted  news  holes 
inordinate  in  size,  making 
me  wonder  if  an  oxygen 
tank  is  attached  to  some 
food  editors’  desks. 


1  intend  no  implication  that  the 
Bake-Off  should  not  be  covered.  It 
has  earned  its  news  label.  There  is  a 
genuine  desire  among  readers  to  read 
and  try  the  winning  recipe.  But  since 
it  is  a  news  event  it  should  be  reported 
the  same  as  any  other  news  event. 
During  the  16  Bake-Off  events  1  man¬ 
aged,  criticism  was  rare,  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  efficacy  of  my 
management. 

There  was  the  year  the  manage¬ 


ment  decided  to  base  a  significant 
amount  of  the  Bake-Off  judging  on 
consumer  research.  Because  of  food 
editor  criticism,  the  naive  became 
wise.  The  consumer  research  element 
was  abandoned  the  next  year. 

That’s  a  bouquet  food  editors 
earned.  But  overall,  they’ve  been  re¬ 
corders,  not  reporters. 

1  have  a  perspective  as  a  reader 
representative  with  which  1  want  to 
view  the  newspaper’s  industry  policy 
on  the  travel  of  its  food  editors.  Then  1 
want  to  take  a  look  at  the  judging  of 
contests.  Having  taken  those  risks,  1 
later  will  abandon  all  tact  and  suggest 


Studying  the  sections  did 
renew  my  disdain  for  black 
and  white  food  pictures. 
They  rarely  compliment 
food. 


how  you  should  run  your  organiza¬ 
tion. 

I’m  told  that  less  than  half  of  the 
food  editors  who  attend  the  Food 
Marketing  Institute’s  annual  meeting 
have  their  travel  expenses  paid  by  the 
newspapers. 

When  1  first  became  involved  in  the 
Bake-Off  in  1964  only  four  newspap¬ 
ers  paid  for  their  editors’  travel  and 
hotel  expenses.  They  were  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  In  1984,  my  survey 
indicates  that  only  about  one  fourth  of 
the  60  daily  newspapers  who  attended 
paid  for  their  food  editors’  travel 
expenses. 

1  know  that  the  smaller  papers  can’t 
afford  to  pay.  They  also  can't  afford 
to  have  their  own  Washington 
bureaus.  But  they  don’t  permit  their 
congressmen  to  pay  for  flying  report¬ 
ers  to  the  Capitol.  Nor  do  the  number 
of  larger  newspapers  represented  at 
the  1984  Bake-Off  whose  editors  per¬ 
mitted  the  sponsor  to  pay  travel 
expenses. 

But  the  most  important  reason  for 
not  accepting  free  travel  and  lodging 
is  that  once  a  food  editor  does,  he  or 
she  is  no  longer  an  independent  repor¬ 
ter.  They  become  part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  staging  the  event.  If  there  is  a 
benefit  of  doubt  to  be  bestowed  they 
are  likely  to  give  it  to  the  company 
which  brought  them  to  a  southern  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  because  they  believe,  weighing 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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The  heat  wjds  on  the  station.  Their  stock  footage  illustrating  an  arson  reptort  showed 
her  building  blazing.  She  thought  it  made  her  look  like' an  arsonist.  So  she  sued  for^ 
libel.  But  the  TV.  station  won.  And  ERC  cooly  paid  their  expenses.  Because  for  just 
this  kind  of  unforeseeable  conflagration;  we  pioneered  libel  insurance  over  SOyears 
ago.  And  we  keep  innovating  to  meet  yOur  changing  legal  needs.  Talk  to  your 
broker  about  libel  insurance  from  the  expert.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation, 


TDSnRETOQK 

AVEARTOPirrODT. 


A  (X)MI>ETniON  will  NO  LOSERS 


THERE'S  A  LITTLE  BJTOE  L  S  IN  EVERYBODY'S  LIEE. 


1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 


57«»  ANNUAL  SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 
=NATI0NAL  SPELLING  BEE= 


Scripps-Howard  has  sponsored  the  National  Spelling  Bee  since  1940, 
with  the  intention  of  motivating  more  than  eight  million  young  thinkers. 

Today,  sponsorship  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee  is  shared  by 
147  newspapers  who  agree  the  only  thing  worse  than  kids  who  can’t  spell 
is  grown-ups  who  won’t  read. 

Learning  is  an  ongoing  process.  That’s  why  pressmen  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
teach  Explorer  Scouts  how  a  big  city  daily  is  printed.  And  why  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  funds  the  E.  W.  Scripps  School  of  Journalism  at 
Ohio  University,  the  University  of  Michigan’s  Meeman  Archives,  and 
Indiana  University’s  Roy  Howard  Archives. 

We  support  the  National  Spelling  Bee  because,  symbolic  of  the  universal 
process  of  learning,  it  also  helps  renew  us.  Words  are  our  world 
and  they  help  us  bring  vou  your  world. 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


